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LIFE OF HUGH MILLER 

[1802-1856.] 



CHAPTER L 

** Now, lay thine ear against this golden sand. 
And thou shalt hear the music of the sea ; 

Those hollow tunes it plays against the land, 
Is^t not 3 rick and wondrous melody ? 

I haye lain hours and fancied in its ton& 

I heard the languages of ages gone." — Tom Hood. 

JHE name of Hugh Miller gives to the little 
town of Cromarty, on the Moray Firth 
its greatest claim for renown. He was 
born in a cottage on its shores, 10th October 
1802. The town of Cromarty stands o\^^^'=s^s2i^ 
of land, beneath a hill, \>eavx^\i!ec5 n^xs&%^^^^ 
with gardens, fields, and ^oo9l^\ «cA ""«* ^'^ 
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8 MFE OF HUGH MILLEB. 

*^ Alone he climbed: the grassy steep, 
And waited for his father's sail, 
But vainly stayed till from the deep 

The sunset trail 
Had faded, and the evening' star 
6leamed like a silvern shield beheld afar. 

'^ The seaman never would come back 
For greeting in his own dear town, 
The tempest shrieked along hijs track, 

And he went down 
The depth which hath no upward stair. 
And ocean flowers were tangled in his hair. 

^* The boy was fatherless, and felt 

His mother's tears fall on his face ; 
But grief smote faintlier, and he dwelt 

Amid the grade 
Of fairy sisterhood, who bore 
l^e antique symt>ol of romantic lore. 



'^ The school-house, with its seaward door, 

And roof of thatch, his haunt became ; 

But what to him the master's lore. 

Or scholar's fame ? 
I Too careless of his tasks to reach 

A Beyond the glories of his native speech ! 

" With wild companions he would roam 
1 From ledge to ledge, through idle days ; 

Or light the wave-hewn cavern's dome 
With ruddy blaze 
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Of fires high heaped with broken spars, 

Washed from torn keels on rock and foa^ning bars. 

"And thus he grew high-hearted, free, 

The gleam of genius in his eyes^ 
Skilled in the ancient poesy 

Of changeful skies, 
And his own Firth and Sutors, yet 
Disdaining rule, as untamed horse the bit. 

" And who could see the boy*s heart swell 
With scorn of bonds, and bard-like love 

Of lovely things, and not foretell 

That he would prove 

To Cromarty a larger shame. 

Or sphere it in the zodiac of fame?" 

And so, the father dead, the young widow 
must work hard and fare scantily to provide 
for her three children, the son of five, and two 
sisters younger. All she had to depend upon 
was an income of twelve pounds yearly, so she 
must eke out the rest with her needle. Some- 
what to make up for the want of a father's 
authority, the children had two maternal uncles, 
" Uncle Sandy," and Uncle James, hard-workissj^^ 
sensible men ; and, as HugYi ^orw^^ ^».^tN^ ^^^-^*^ 
Belf'Will, he needed the govexmtvg^ \\»xA ^^ 
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shrewd, thoughtful men. The one was a car- 
penter, the other a saddler ; and as Uncle Sandy, 
the carpenter, had been a soldier, and fought in 
the French wars, he told the boy many a strange 
tale of adventure, which he drank in with greedy 
ears. His mother seems to have been, though a 
weak, on the whole, a well-meaning woman; 
nevertheless, her treatment of the susceptible 
son was without doubt most injudicious, in the 
long winter evenings beguiling the time by the 
weirdest of ghost stories, developing in his na- 
ture an element which he never got above. His 
uncles were wise enough to try and counteract 
this influence ; and he owns that he owes more 
to them than to any of the teachers whose schools 
he afterwards attended. No sooner could he 
read than he began to compose ; and when only 
six or seven years old, he would go to the sea- 
side, and, " sauntering for whole hours, pour out 
long blank effusions about sea-fights, storms, 
ghosts, and desert islands.'' 

"Meanwhile," writes his biographer, "he has 
Jearmng to read in a book wtose \^b»'8>ot^ \i^ 
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could not outgrow, and whose illuminated letter- 
ing of gem, and flower, and shell, has a charm 
for eye and heart which had been absent from 
the Latin rudiments. Upon the sands at ebb-tide, 
when the slant sunlight strikes ruddy from the 
west, the boy may be seen trotting by the side 
of Uncle Sandy, hunting for lump fish in the 
weeded pools, hanging in ecstacy over the sea- 
moons, that glow through the lucid wave with 
more delicate splendour of rubied flush and scar- 
let gleam, of golden truss and silken fringe, of 
tender pearl and beaming silver, than graced 
the jewelled princesses of his fairy books, and 
drinking in with eager attention every word 
uttered by his guide. We can picture him, a 
kilted urchin, probably barefooted, with bright 
auburn hair, glowing blue eyes, cheek touched 
with the crimson of health, the face marked 
by quiet thoughtf ulness and incipient power." 
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CHAPTER II. 

^' Events are nurtured best in solitude, 
But character on life's tempestuous sea." — Goethe. 

"^^^^T^EN Hugh's school-days were over, he 
^V^v chose the trade of a mason, keeping 
this fact in mind — that masons had 
long winter holidays. That was not for amuse- 
ment, however^ but to gain time to improve his 
mind by a careful study of nature, as well as to 
make acquainjbance with the best works in Eng- 
lish literature. He was accordingly apprenticed 
to one of his uncles — old David Wright, who 
had married his mother's sister. David was a 
character. "The man who, standing on the 
thwarts of his boat, which had just sunk, the 
sea- water being at the moment up to his throat, 
could so assuredly appreciate the points of the 
situation, and retain so clear a perception of the 
thh}^ to he done, as to say, on seeing his snufF- 
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box floating off ' Od, Andro man, just rax (reach) 
out your hand, and tak' in my snuff-box,' must 
have had an enviable firmness of nerve, and 
greatness of self-possession." 

Dressed in a suit of moleskin and a pair of 
heavy shoes, Hugh was ready for his work. 
His master was quarrier as well as builder, and 
he had to go with him into one of the Cromarty 
quarries to help iu hewing stones ; but he put a 
brave spirit to the work, and without murmur- 
ing did his day's tasks well, though his body was 
feverish and his hands " burnt and beat at night, 
as if an unhappy heart had been stationed in 
every finger, and cold chills used to run, sudden 
electric shocks, through his feverish frame ! " 
Yet he enjoyed, in the midst of this, the out-door 
life ; he loved the birds^ and bees, and watched 
them carefully and lovingly, and the strange 
marks on the rocks excited his curiosity and 
interest. There his love of scenery was gratified; 
he delighted to look on the bay with the twc^ 
Sutors towering over the o^etm^^, «5^'^ "^^^ *^f^ 

i^tmcQ "the undulating \m^ ol \>\xx^ xj^^^^^^o^^^^ 
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swelling as they retire into a bolder outline and 
a loftier altitude, until they terminate, some 
twenty miles away, in the snow-streaked, cloud- 
capped Ben Wyvis." 

At this time he was sorely tempted to become 
a dram drinker. He thus describes the tempta- 
tion and triumph over it : — " When laying down 
the foundation-stone of one of the larger houses 
built by Uncle David, his partner and the work 
men had a royal ' founding-pint,' and two whole 
glasses of the whisky came to my share. A 
full-grown man would not have deemed a gill 
of usquebaugh an overdose, but it was consider- 
ably too much for me ; and when the party 
broke up, and I got home to my books, I found, 
as I opened the pages of a favourite author, the 
letters dancing before my eyes, and that I could 
no longer master the sense. I have the volume 
at present before me, — ^a small edition of the 
fissays of Bacon, a good deal worn at the comers 
by the friction of the pocket, for of Bacon I 
never tired. The condition into which I had 
jbrou^-Ati mjraelf, was, I felt, one oi degt«jd»,tvoiu 
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I had sunk by my own act, for the time, to a 
lower level of intelligence than that on which 
it was my privilege to be placed; and though 
the state could have been no very favourable 
one for forming a resolution, I in that hour de- 
termined that I should never again sacrifice my 
capacity of intellectual enjoyment to a drunken 
usage; and with God's help I was enabled to 
hold by the determination." 

His bodily strength began to be developed at 
this time also, and so labour was now no punish- 
ment ; his fellow- workmen, who at first despised 
his awkward attempts, began to respect him as 
one of the most expert hewers amongst them ; 
" and that " he writes, " so fiattered my vanity, 
by the respect which they paid me on this 
account, and such satisfaction did I derive from 
emulating them in what they confessed the 
better department of their profession, that the 
coming winter, to which, a few weeks before, 
I had looked forward as good men do to iVsa. 
pleasures of another stat^ oi e>3AsX»^TL<;!fe, ^R«^a» "s:^ 
longer an object of desire." 
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In 1821, Miller accompanied his. uncle to 
Conon-side, where the two men were employed 
in building a jointure-house for the widow of a 
Highland Laird. Old David Wright, unable to 
get work on his own account, had to descend from 
the position of master to that of journeyman ; 
and Hugh, though he might, and the other ap- 
prentice did, seize the moment for regaining his 
freedom, still kept on in his service, his sense of 
justice was so strong. 

In this place the young apprentice was first 
introduced to barrack or bothy -life, and was 
lodged with about four-and-twenty men, in a 
large building, open from end to end. Rough 
beds of undressed planks were on each side, and 
there was a row of fires for cooking at one end 
of the gables. Hugh had to cook both for him- 
self and his uncle. By practice he became a 
tolerable cook ; but the meal being seen to be 
diminishing rapidly, one day his uncle told him 
that he must only bake two cakes a week. 
Taking the chance, when the old man was out, 
lie mijs:ed about a peck of meal, rolled it out into 
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the circumference of a grind-stone, divided it, 
and then put the portions before the fire. While 
thus employed, his uncle entered, and seeing the 
huge array of cakes, exclaimed in astonishment, 
" What's this laddie, are ye baking for a wed- 
ding ? " " Just baking one of the cakes, master," 
he replied, adding " I don't think we'll need the 
other before Saturday night." There was a roar 
of laughter through the barrack in which the 
old man joined. After that he never interfered 
with Hugh or his baking. 

His relations to his fellows at this time were 
of the best description. He says : " I had deter- 
mined to conform to every practice of the bar- 
rack, and as I was an apt ptipil, I had in a short 
time become one of the freest, and not the least- 
rude, of its inmates. I became an excellent 
baker, amd one of the most skilful of cooks. I 
made wonderful advance in the art of practical 
jokingy aad my bon Toot^ were laughed at and 
repeated. There were none of my com^aaaL^^sos* 
who could foil me in. 'WTea\^ixig^, ot ^csvj^^^s^®^ 
TFiain a foot of me; mda£tfexV^N\x^^^»^^^'^'^ 
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slight liberty of knocking down a young fellow 
who insulted me, they all began to esteem me as 
a lad of spirit and promise." 

Before Hugh Miller left Cromarty, a mutual 
improvement society had been formed, of which 
he was a member ; they wrote essays, edited 
magazines, and kept up a correspondence with 
each other. Perhaps some of the finest letters 
ever Hugh wrote were at this time, to his 
absent friends, and it wm by that means 
he first trained himself in his masterly English 
style. 

Though he mixed freely amongst his fellow- 
workmen, still he spent no more time than 
was necessary with such rough companions. 
There were delightful walks in the neighbour- 
hood, and, in "the red light of gorgeous sun- 
sets," he inspected Druidical stones, haunted 
old castles, and wandered amidst woods blue 
with hyacinths. He wrote poetry when themes 
to engage his attention attracted him, and at 
this time appeared his lines upon seeing a 
drnJ-aiione encrusted with lichena, in a solitary 
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churchyard, of which two verses may be given 
as a specimen. 

" Grey dial-stone, I fain 1170111(1 know 
What motive placed thee here, 
Where sadness heaves the frequent sigh, 
And drops the frequent tear. 

Like thy carved plain, grey dial-stone, 

Grief's weary mourners be ; 
Dark sorrow metes out time to them — 

Dark shade marks time on thee.'* 

It was during his residence in Conon he got 
aquainted with Mad Bell — a remarkable maniac 
of whom he has given a short account in the 
"Schools and Schoolmasters." Seeing, one night, 
a light moving among the ruins of an old chapel, 
situated in the midst of a graveyard, he thought 
at first it was something supernatural ; but it 
proved only a lantern carried by Bell, who, all the 
time was crooning a Gaelic song. On one occa- 
sion Miller attracted her attention and won her 
regard by interfering between her and her cap- 
tors, and saving her from being chained to the 
damp floor of a hut. After giving^ \:a\s^%»N5i^'^^''2^2E^ 
scrutinising glance, wlaen a\ie \vbA \yb^"CL ^^^sjc^^ ^ 
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she exclaimed, "Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy." Bell was the sister of 
a popular Highland minister, who had died two 
years before. Her intellect was powerful, though 
disordered; and often after that she loved to 
seek out her deliverer, and discuss abstruse 
questions of theology with him. One time she 
asked him abruptly, " What makes you work as 
a mason ? " "I made," he said, " some common- 
place reply ; but it failed to satisfy her." " All 
your fellows," she said, " are real masons, but 
you are merely one in disguise, and I have 
come to consult you on the deep matters of 
the soul." She had the sagacity to discover 
that the young man was of a different strain 
from his surroundings. 

The experience of Millet of bothy-life at this 
time, made him use his influence in after years 
agdiiist the system, which has been in many 
ways a curse to the Scottish peasantry. Even 
then there were serious thoughts occupying his 
brain, which were in time brought to maturity 
V ^Iie good of bis f eJlo ws. 
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From Conon-side he went to Gairloch, with 
another mason lad and a carter, to procure 
materials for building purposes. They had their 
trouble with the carter, who bullied, and swore, 
and told lies innumerable. One day keeping 
them waiting for him two hours, while he sat 
drinking in a public-house at Dingwall, they 
drove off, leaving him to follow on foot, thirty 
miles, as he best could. Miller adds, after writing 
this account to a friend, " I am stronger, how- 
ever, and more active than he, and must give 
him a beating when I have recovered my lame- 
ness, to make my commission good ; " for Miller, 
though the youngest, was entrusted with the 
charge of the others. 

"During his apprenticeship/' says his bio- 
grapher, " the character of Miller began to reveal 
the essential traits which we afterwards find in 
it." Gloomy many of its seasons were, the 
gloomiest of his life — at least, until he became 
a literary celebrity, and editor of a relv^^^rcva. 
newspaper; but both its g\ooTCi «bTA\^s. ^"^^^^sns.^^ 
went to the makii^ a^d iua\iwtm?, ^^ ^^^ ««^- 



f*^ 



■o 
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acter. The aching joint, the feverish pulse, the 
breast oppressed with pain, the eye swimming 
in bewildered trance of agony and exhaustion ; 
the meditative midnight hour, when his eye 
marked the stars, as they crowd the rent in the 
roof ; the weary wanderings in woodland and by 
stream, when sunset clothed in ruddy light the 
old tower on the craig, — these constituted the true 
education of Hugh Miller. Henceforth we 
recognise him as the man he was, and are able 
to trace in his countenance those lines of forti- 
tude and resolution which so strongly marked 
that of his father. He had won the first decisive 
victory of life, earnest of all other victories, the 
victory of reason and conscience over moment- 
ary inertion, of intelligent will over laggard in- 
dolence and lawless impulse. He had developed 
the wayward activity of boyhood into manly 
force. He had chastened rude strength into 
ordered energy. Blustering, self-assertion, juve- 
nile conceit, had given place to deliberate self- 
respect; and that rebellious disposition which 
^d perplexed his uncles, and been \Xie Afe^-^%it 
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of his mother, was calmed and concentrated into 
modesty, into self-command, into the gentleness 
of conscious power. The flawed and brittle 
iron had become steel. "Noble, upright, self- 
relying toil," he exclaims, with grand enthusiasm, 
"who that knows thy solid worth and value 
would be ashamed of thy hard hands and soiled 
vestments, thy obscure tasks, humble cottage, 
hard couch, and homely fare ? " 

Not, however, to all men is toil an education, 
and hardship a blessing. Hugh Miller came to 
his apprenticeship fortified against evil and 
prepared for good, by that training in courage 
and truthfulness, in quiet thought, and manly 
feeling, which he had unconsciously earned in 
companionship with his uncles. Those "men 
of nature's finest modelling" were, though he 
knew it not, the examples by which he shaped 
himself. He acted on all occasions as he felt 
that Uncle James or Uncle Sandy would have 
acted in the circumstances. Nor can. "^^^ ^-txSxv 
aflSrming, that the iiiddeii\;a «.tA x^^^^^^^^^!^ "^ 
Miller's apprenticeship pTOve ^iX\^^» >3c\fex^ "^ 
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remarkable soundness in his original constitu- 
tion, a fund of natural health, moral and in- 
tellectual, of grim humour, and of homely 
wisdom. How bravely he makes the most of 
adverse circumstances I How cheerfully he 
accommodates himself to his situation! How 
kindly are the relations he establishes between 
himself and his coarse and riotous associates! 
There is nothing which he cannot assimilate and 
apply to his mental nutriment, and he is ani- 
mated by a half -conscious but steadfast ambition 
for self -culture. He has a deep-lying conviction 
of his ability to rise above the sphere in which 
he finds himself placed ; but he has already got 
firm hold of a very ancient philosophy of life, 
a philosophy which has been of use to wise men 
in every age, and it has made him comparatively 
indifferent to what is called science. According 
to this philosophy, happiness is too subtile an 
essence to be purchased with gold, or to be 
dealt out wholesale to one class of men as dis- 
IJn^ished from another. The rude fare of the 
peasant is as sweet to him aa laia Aa.\xi\,\fc^ \^ \5\<^ 
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peer; the honest pride which warms the heart 
of the capable artisan is as instinct with joy as 
the aristocrat's pride of rank and birth. Nature's 
face has a smile for all who will lovingly look 
into it, and rising in the world may mean falling 
in all that makes life precious, character illus- 
trious, man happy. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

'' Friendsliip, mysterious cement of the soul, 
Sweetener of life, and solder of society, 
I owe thee much, thou hast deserved of me 
Far, far beyond what I can ever pay." — Blaib. 

^-(jg^jTHEN Hugh Miller had completed his 

apprenticeship, his old uncle, David 

Wright, declares that, though unsecured 

to him by any written agreement, Hugh had 

been "beyond comparison more tractable and 

obedient than any indentured pupil he ever had 

had," and uncle James has to acknowledge that 

" after all there is in him the making of a man." 

His first employment as a journeyman was 

not remunerative ; but, as he tells, the story 

' simply, and as if deserving no praise, he began 

^ buHd a cotisbge to " Aunt Jenny," on a little 

Iv^ of ground at the head oi a s\xv:^ oi ^^x^^ti 
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left him by his father. He can only give the 
labour, for he has no money ; but Aunt Jenny 
had saved a few pounds, — enough to buy wood 
for the roof, and to pay the carting of stones. 
And so her cottage is soon erected, and still 
stands in the town of Cromarty, witnessing to 
the powers of Miller as a competent workman. 

"There is nothing that gives me a more 
mortifying picture of human life," says Burns, 
" than a man seeking work." After the cot- 
tage for his relative was finished, Hugh felt 
a little of that misery, but not for very long. 
"Work came direct in my way," he writes, 
" without solicitation ; " and again his home was 
to be on Conon-side, to hew a Gothic gateway. 
Again he lives in a bothy — a hovel from which 
water, a foot deep, has been drained off to render 
it habitable ; his food, as before, oatmeal without 
milk ; his companions, for the most part, illiterate 
youth. Yet it never strikes him that there is 
anything to complain of in his lot. It only 
makes him have more 8yixi^^&::^ ^SS^ ^'^s^^s^ 
and auSerin^ in otlieis. Oi ^iJcv^ ^y^^^^^^ ^^ 
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writes : " The Highlander himself, and more par- 
ticularly his wife — for here, as in all semi- 
barharous countries, the woman seems to be 
regarded rather as the drudge than the com- 
panion of the man. It is the part of the husband 
to turn up the land and sow it. The wife 
conveys the manure to it in a square creel with 
a slip bottom, tends the corn, reaps it, hoes the 
potatoes, digs them up, and carries the whole 
home on her back. When bearing the creel, 
she is also engaged in spinning with the distaff 
and spindle. I wish you but saw with what 
patience these poor females continue working 
thus doubly employed, for the greater part of a 
long summer's day. I frequently let the mallet 
rest on the stone before me, as some one of them 
passes by, bent nearly double with the load she 
is carrying, yet busily engaged in stretching 
out and turning the yarn with her right hand, 
and winding it up with her left." 

We again quote from hLs biographer: — 

"Might not some Scottish artist try to realise 

for us that picture drawn by MiWet oi \iM£kafc\i^ 
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with SO little thought of 'picturesque effect, 
where the pensive lad drops his mallet and looks 
at a Highland woman, bent nearly double with 
her burden, yet, as she wearily trudges past, 
working with both hands? One can see the 
kind, grave, deep-thoughted face, the steadfast 
blue eyes moistening with compassion, the lip 
touched, perhaps, with a faint, mournful smile 
of stoical, not cynical, acceptance of the stemess 
of fate." 

When Miller was at home, before he set out 
again to Contin, he renewed his acquaintance 
with William Ross, of whom he often speaks 
in his " Schools and Schoolmasters." Five years 
before, Eoss had come from the neighbouring 
parish of Nigg, as apprentice to a house-painter ; 
but, though known to each other, there was too 
great a disparity between them for friendship. 
William was a lad of genius, drew well, and had 
a nice sense of the beautiful, besides possessing 
the true poetic faculty. The child of parents 
who were crushed withpoN^T\»'^^^\va^-^x^^^'^^^ 
father, and a mother, ftvow^ ^\,xotv%-xs&s^^^^ "^^ 
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of a devout Scottish stock, feeble in health and 
dispirited, he had a temperament of fine fibre, 
enriched with tender elements. Then he was a 
bom musician, and had constructed for him- 
self a clarionet and a fife of young roots of 
elder. Affectionate and gentle, with a nature 
alive to his own imperfections, but quick to see 
beauties in those he loved, and withal of a child- 
like faith in a divine love and care, William's 
friendship was no little boon to his stronger 
companion, and many of Hugh Miller's letters 
to him at this time showed how he prized him. 
Hugh imparted to his friend all that was in his 
heart, showed him the poems he was writing, 
and benefitted greatly by his faithful criticism. 
Hear, for instance, what Ross writes to him of 
his drawings and poetry : " Your drawings have 
but little merit, nor can I regard them even as 
works of promise — neither by any means do 
you write good verse. And why do you think I 
tell you so ? Only to direct your studies to the 
DToper object. You draw ill, because nature 
^rer intended that you should do o\3[ieT^\s»\ 
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whereas you write ill, only because you write 
seldom. You are possessed of talents which, 
with due culture, will enable you to attain no 
common command of the pen ; for you are an 
original thinker, your mind is richly imbued 
with poetry, and, though devoid of a musical 
ear, you have from nature something much 
better, — that perception of the harmonies of 
language which is essential to the formation of 
a good and elegant style." 

When they were together, many a moonlight 
walk the friends had, listening to the voices of 
the night — the breeze, as it moaned through the 
tops of the pine trees, or the sound of the waves 
on the shore. There was a difference between 
the manner the two youths enjoyed those scenes. 
Miller, full of life, joy, and hope of a bright 
future casting its rainbow tints before him: 
Ross carrying about with him the consciousness 
that for him there was no future in this world, 
" no continuing city," and that soon, very soon, 
his eyes would be closed "to iS^ >2w5i^ "^^^ ^^-^snj^ 
under the sun. B\it , t\iOW^ svs^^ ^wv^^"^^ ^^''^ 
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him a sober man, they did not make him a sad 
one, for he knew that his times were in the 
hands of an all- wise God, and that it would 
" be well'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Edina ! Scotia's darling seat t 
All hail thy palaces and towers." — Burns. 

:^® rORK failing in the north, Hugh Miller, 
^V^T when just attaining his majority, sailed 
from his native town of Cromarty for 
Edinburgh. On the evening of the fourth day 
after losing sight of the hill of Cromarty, he 
landed at Leith. How he had been in part 
employed on board, we see from the follow- 
ing verses of an unfinished poem he wrote 
then : — 

" Thou may 'at boast, O Edina ! thou home of delight, 
For thy gallants are gay, and thy ladies are bright, 
August is thy palace, thy castle sublime 
Has braved the rude dints of fire, battle, and time. 

" Thou may'st boast, Ed\ii& \ \ko\3i I^scl^^^ ^qSsa 
Of the wise and the learned, i\ie^ ®te^\. ijaaa.H5oft ^i?'^^^^ 
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Thou may'st boast of thy worthies, may*st boast of thy 

towers, 
Thy halls and thy temples, thy grots and thy bowers. 

" Yet lovelier by far, and more dear to this heart 
Than all your gay trophies of labour and art. 
Is the home of my fathers, the much-loved land 
Of the dauntless of heart and the mighty of hand. 

** 'Tis there the grey bones of my fathers are laid, 
'Twas there that my life's sunny friendships were made, 
And, till death chills my bosom and closes my e'e. 
Those friends and that land shall be dear unto me. " 

After a somewhat hasty survey of a small 
property he was unfortunate enough to possess 
at Leith, Hugh Miller proceeded at once to the 
Scottish capital. 

While sauntering along the streets, admiring 
the ancient buildings, he was laid hold of by a 
slim lad in pale moleskins. It was his friend 
William Ross, and during the evening the two 
explored the city together. 

Through the good offices of a friend, Hugh 

procured work at a manor-house then being 

erected beneath the shade of Niddry woods. 

The sguad with which he worked appears to 

Imve been amongst the most ignoTSuxA) d^^e^a^ ot 
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the community, though they were skilful work- 
men. The Highlander, they thought, if allowed 
to remain amongst them, would convey home 
half the money of the country, so they regarded 
him with undisguised hostility and dislike, and 
persecuted him in no ordinary degree. "The 
foreman, however," says Hugh, in his " Schools 
and Schoolmasters," so often quoted, " a worthy, 
pious man, a member of a Secession congrega- 
tion, stood my friend, and encouraged me to 
persevere." He was joined in his lodgings by a 
mason's labourer, who, though not getting half 
the wages of the skilled workmen, was in much 
better circumstances than the greater number 
of them. He was, besides, an honest. God- 
fearing man. In his constant cheerfulness, this 
man, John Wilson, his fellow-lodger in Peggy 
Russel's cottage, presented a remarkable contrast 
to another labourer, who, though aristocratic in 
the cast of his face, was made miserable by the 
feeling that there lay between him and the 
Crawford peerage only the loaa oS. ^ '''' -ck^s^^ss^ 
marriagre certificate." T^^e^Xi^ \}\scl^^ ">». ^ ^^^^ 
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this poor man's ears were saluted by the cry, 
" John, Earl of Crawford, bring us another hod 
o' lime." 

At this time Hugh Miller made acquaintance 
at once with natural and social phenomena in 
that neighbourhood. In the woods of Niddry 
he discovered not a little that had no existence 
two degrees further north, and in the neighbour- 
hood he met with a rude and ignorant race still 
bearing the brand of slavery. 

When in 1842 Parliament issued a Commission 
to inquire into the results of female labour in 
the coal pits of Scotland, there was a collier still 
living who could state that he had wrought for 
years in a pit in the neighbourhood of Mussel- 
burgh, where the majority of the miners were 
also serfs — ^serfs at the time when poets, orators, 
and statesmen were declaiming about England's 
freedom, and that no slave could breathe its air, 
and yet Scottish lairds held the liberties of poor 
colliers in their iron gripe. As might have been 
expected, these poor creatures carried in their 
^aces the index of their social and intellectual 
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condition, being for the most part what we see 
in the likeness of savage tribes. 

It was while at Niddry also that Hugh Miller 
first became practically acquainted with com- 
binations and strikes, with which, perhaps, he 
had too little sympathy, and his friei^Ld William 
Ross too much ; but they agreed to differ on that 
question, while they helped each other in their 
mutual tastes and sympathies. It was with no 
little grief that Miller saw his friend fading like 
a flower on its stem ; and, in reply to an effort 
tx) rouse him, Ross replied, "Ah, Miller, what 
matters it how I amuse myself? You have 
stamina in you, and will force your way. But 
I want strength. The world will never hear 
of me." 

At the time Miller was working as a stone- 
mason at Niddry, the Scottish capital could 
boast of a galaxy of spirits such as the world 
has seldom seen. The Wizard of the North was 
charming young and old with his wondrous 
powers. The lyre of the Minstrel beva^xxx^-t^^^^s^^ 
Miller often lingered in CaaV\^ ^\it^^\» ^u^ ^^"^ ' 
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glimpse of him, but was always unsuccessful. 
Then Dugald Stewart yet lived, while Jeflfrey 
and his brilliant compeers were in the height 
of their fame, proving themselves worthy^ an- 
tagonists of Christopher North and his Black- 
wood Club, who were enjoying their famous 
"Noctes Ambrosianss.*' The historian of the 
Reformation still preached in his homely chapel, 
and him Miller heard and admired enthusiasti- 
cally. 

The stonecutters of the metropolis of Scotland 
are a short-lived race. The peculiar firmness 
of the stone amidst which they work induces 
disease of the lungs and chest. Miller, though 
a temperate man, found himself affected with 
that malady, and resolved at once to quit the 
scene of his labours and go home for rest. He 
accordingly engaged a passage to the north in 
an Inverness sloop, and took leave of his work 
and the metropolis, being accompanied to the 
boat by his friend William Boss, with whom, 
though he knew it not, he was parting for ever. 
The voyage was a tedious one, but Miller enjoyed 
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the yams with which the sailors beguiled the 
tediousness of the journey, and, after some days 
on the sea, he reached Cromarty, and met with 
a hearty reception from his relatives. Tha 
stonecutter's malady had made deeper inroads 
upon his constitution than Miller first thought. 
Ultimately, however, he began to throw off the 
disease, and to experience the great pleasures of 
convalesence. 

There was another friend of Hugh Miller's 
who exercised a great influence over him, and 
that was John Swanson, the companion of his 
boyhood. They had together shared an adven- 
ture in a cave called the Doocot, which had 
been the theme of his early muse. This very 
John Swanson and he found themselves at one 
time, as night came, by the unexpected upcoming 
of the water at a neap tide, prisoners in that place, 
until boats hailed them. Their terror was at 
its height, for midnight was at hand — the sea 
before them, impassable rocks on either side, and 
a dark cavern behind. 

Miller, on his xelum to \vis. ^^nSv^^ \.^^^ 
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renewed his acquaintance with Swanson, who 
had recently thrown up a growing business there, 
to become a preacher of the gospel. Swanson 
urged upon Miller the faith and love with which 
his own heart was all aglow. 

Miller had had a sceptical vein in his consti- 
tution from childhood, and he felt at this time 
that he must either yield to it, or satisfy himself 
about the truths of Christianity. His friend's 
giving up every worldly advantage under the 
impulse of religious devotion, had a beneficial 
effect, but it was long before he could be con- 
vinced. He studies hard — writes poems, and 
confides the secret of his soul's unrest to both 
Swanson and Boss. At last he is satisfied that 
" Christianity is not the cunningly-devised fable " 
he once thought it to be, and from this time it 
is no sentiment, but a real living power, which 
he receives into his heart, and which guides ever 
after his life and reason. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 

And feed his sacred flame." — OoLERiDaB. 

]EN Miller's health had become more 
fully established, he continued in 
Cromarty, varying the heavier labours 
of his trade by cutting inscriptions on tomb- 
stones. The style in which this work was 
executed was superior to any that had been 
before attempted in the North, while his bibli- 
cal knowledge and literary tastes secured correct 
composition- 
Work failing Miller in the vicinity, he visited 
Inverness, and inserted an advertisement in one 
of the newspapers soliciting em^^kr^\s:^<e^^ "^5^?^ 
skill as a stonecuttex Tee.wJ'b^ "^^ ^■^^^^c^'^ 
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recognition in that place, but his merits as a 
poet, for he had printed his volume of poems, 
were more slowly acknowledged. One good 
thing, however, they did for him, they brought 
him into communication with Mr Robert Car- 
ruthers, of the Courier, one of the most accom- 
plished of modern journalists and litterateurs, 
\dio afterwards became his friend, and a valu- 
able counsellor to the young mason. 

This volume of poems, with the exception of 
the lin^s to a stin-dial, two verses of which were 
before quoted, have passed completely out of 
sight. Though free from anything weak or 
foolish, — Miller could not have written such, — 
they nevertheless furnish no clue to his talents ; 
something of massive strength is in them, but 
little of the sweetness and delicacy which are 
seen in his prose writings; Yes William Ross 
was right when he told him that poetry was not 
his strong point, and his own words describe 

them 

** Scarce hauflins warmed wi' minstrel fire." 

e^j even in that book, now forgotten, there 
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must have been genius, else it would not have 
attracted the attention of two lads at Aberdeen 
College. They found it in an old book-shop of 
that town, and wrote to their father, a mini- 
ster in the far north, craving permission, when 
they came home for their holidays, to go by 
Cromarty and see the writer of these poems. 
The father, pleased by the taste thus early 
shown by his sods,— rfor the one was only four- 
teen, and the other two years younger, — ^gave at 
once his consent, and they (not to put their 
father to any additional expense), partly by 
walking, and partly by other primitive modes 
of travel, for which for months before they had 
been saving their small stock of money, at last 
arrived in Cromarty, and found the writer busy 
in the churchyard engaged at his work. Miller 
could not fail to be pleased with this apprecia- 
tion of his muse, and spent four hours talking 
to the lads, entertaining them as he only could, 
and perhaps never, even in the most brilliant 
assembly, did he shine as he shone thai» da;:^ * 
Years after, one o£ tiies^j \«A^,^<^ -^cixxa^^n 
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went to hear him lecture in a town near which 
he was a minister. Miller was in the height of 
his fame, and after the meeting was over many 
were pressing forward to shake hands with the 
lecturer. The boy of years before stepped for- 
ward like the others, and, holding out his hand, 
said, " Do you remember me ? " First a baffled 
look passed over his countenance, and then a 
flash of recognition, as he clasped him warmly 
by the hand and exclaimed, "Yes, I remember 
the churchyard at Cromarty ; but where is the 
other one ? I have been looking and watching 
to see that youth take no mean place in his 
country's fame." "Alas!" replied his brother, 
"he was not spared, death took him when he 
was but a lad." " Is it so ? " said Miller sadly. 
"Then that accounts for my missing him, and 
looking so long for his name in vain." 

To the columns of the Inverness Courier 
Miller contributed some descriptive sketches, 
unsurpassed by anything he ever afterwards 
wrote. The topic was a humble one — the herring 
Bshjng; hut this homely subject in his hands 
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aroused no common interest, and at once re- 
vealed the man of genius, who does not need to 
travel far to seek themes for his pen, finding 
them all around, in men and things instinct with 
poetry and nature. 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers, if 
we give an extract from one of these papers, 
entitled — 

" A NIGHT ON GUILLIAM." 

"In the latter end of August, 1819, 1 went out 
to the fishing, then prosecuted on Guilliam, in a 
Cromarty boat. The evening was remarkably 
pleasant. A low breeze from the west scarcely 
ruffled the surface of the firth, which was varied 
in every direction by unequal stripes and patches 
of a dead calmness. The Bay of Cromarty, 
burnished by the rays of the declining sun 
until it glowed like a sheet of molten fire, lay 
behind, winding in all its beauty beneath purple 
hills and jutting headlands, while before stretched 
the wide extent of the Moray Firth^ s^^<;3«^^ 
with fleets of boats wTaidi \i«u^ \^\/^^ ^J^^ "^ 
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several ports, and were now all sailing in one 
direction. .The point to which they were bound 
was the bank of GuiUiam, which, seen from 
betwixt the Sutors, seemed to verge on the faint 
blue line of the horizon; and the fleets which 
had already arrived on it had, to the naked eye, 
the appearance of a little rough-edged cloud rest- 
ing on the water. As we advanced, this cloud 
of boats grew larger and darker ; and soon after 
sunset, when the bank was scarcely a mile dis- 
tant, it assumed the appearance of a thick, leaf- 
less wood, covering a low brown island. 

" The tide, before we left the shore, had risen 
high on the beech, and was now beginning to 
recede. Aware of this, we lowered sail several 
hundred yards to the south of the fishing ground, 
and after determining the point from whence 
the course of the current would drift us direct 
over the bank, we took down the mast, cleared 
the hinder part of the boat, and began to cast 
out the nets. Before the moon appeared in the 
line of the Gaelic Chapel (the landmark by 

hieb the southernmost extremity of Guilliam is 
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ascertained) the whole drift was thrown over- 
board, and made fast to the swing. Night came 
on. The sky assumed a dead and leaden hue. 
A low, dull mist roughened the outline of the 
distant hills, and in some places blotted them 
out from the landscape. The faint breeze, that 
had hitherto scaicely been felt, now roughened 
the water, which was of a dark blue colour, 
approaching to black. The sounds which pre- 
dominated were in unison with the scene. The 
almost measured dash of the waves against the 
sides of the boat, and the faint rustle of the 
breeze, were incessant ; while the low, dull moan 
of the surf breaking on the distant beach, and 
the short, sudden cry of an aquatic fowl of 
the diving species, occasionally mingled with the 
sweet, though rather monotonous, notes of a 
Gaelic song. " It's ane o' the Gairloch fishermen," 
said our skipper. " Puir folk, they're aye sing- 
ing an' thinking o' the Hielands." 

Our boat, as the nets were not powerful, 
drifted slowly over the bank. Tha Vs^sss^^ 
stretched out from ttie W??^ \xi «s!l \i5^"t.^«^ 
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line. There was no sign of fish ; and the boat- 
men, after spreading the sail over the beams, 
laid themselves down on it. The scene was at 
the time so new to me, and, though of a some- 
what melancholy cast, so pleasing, that I staid 
up. A singular appearance attracted my notice. 
"How," said I to one of the boatmcD, who a 
moment before had made me an offer of his great- 
coat, " how do you account for that calm, silvery 
spot on the water, which moves at such a rate in 
the direction of our drift ? " He started up. A 
moment after he called on the others to rise, and 
then replied, " That moving spot of calm water 
covers a shoal of herring. If it advances a hun- 
dred yards further in that direction we shall 
have some employment for you." This piece of 
information made me regard the little patch, 
which, from the light it caught, and the black- 
ness of the surrounding water, seemed a bright 
opening in a dark sky, with considerable interest. 
It moved onwards with increased velocity. It 
came in conjbact with the line of the drift, and 
ibree of the huoys immediately sank. A few 
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minutes were suflfered to elapse, and we then 
commenced hauling. The two strongest of the 
crew, as is usual, were stationed at the cock, the 
two others at the ground baulk. My assistance, 
which I readily tendered, was pronounced un- 
necessary, so I hung over the gunwale, watching 
the nets as they approached the side of the boat. 
The three first, from the phosphoric light of the 
water, appeared as if bursting into flames of a 
pale-green colour. The fourth was still brighter, 
and glittered through the waves while it was yet 
several fathoms away, reminding me of an in- 
tensely bright sheet of the aurora borealis. As 
it approached the side, the pale green of the 
phosphoric matter appeared as if mingled with 
flakes of snow. It contained a body of fish. 
"A white howe ! a white howe !" exclaimed one 
of the men at the cock baulk, " lend us a ha\il." 
I immediately sprang aft, laid hold on the rope, 
and commenced hauling. In somewhat less than 
half-an-hour, we had all the nets on board, and 
rather more than twelve barrels of herrixv^'* 
Miller's poems, and tTaoa^ ^xArc^'vsStfsvia* \»^ "v^^ 
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Courier, drew to him many friends throughout 
the country, and amongst these were Principal 
Baird and Miss Dunbar o£ Boath, — the latter, a 
lady about twenty years his senior, to whom he 
refers in terms of adoring affection in the "Schools 
and Schoolmasters." The strength of the almost 
motherly Icwe with which he in^ired Miss 
Dunbar is remarkable, and nothi^ is more 
unique and fresh in his life than that friendship, 
so devoted, unselfish, and self-respecting. She 
offers him pecuniary assistance in the most deli- 
cate way, which he, in a chivalrous manner, 
declines. She wearied and long^ for his 
•" Scenes and Legends " to be published, and, 
alas! when they were published the hand of 
death was on her. 

From Inverness he was recalled to Cromarty 
hy the death of his Uncle James ; at the same 
time he heard of the decease of William Eoss. 
Both of these men had been invaluable friends 
to him. From his uncle he had caught up the 
spirit of integrity which always distinguished 
it&izz?^ ^i2d in Ross he had seen the delicacy and 
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beauty of gentleness wedded to the Christian 
hope and life. His death, too, was as touching 
and unselfish as his life had been. Living 
in Glasgow, and sharing the same rooms with 
a brother mechanic, who was dying of con- 
sumption. Boss worked for him, and exerted 
himself beyond his strength, shielding from 
want one who was only fading a little faster 
than himself. He saw him laid in the grave, 
and then lay down himself to die, sending his 
last message to Hugh in these words, " My hope 
of salvation is in the blood of Jesus. Farewell, 
my smcerest friend.'' 

Miller did not return again to Inverness, but 
busied himself with his carving tools, writing 
the " Scenes and Legends*' at the same time. His 
acquaintance also deepened into intimacy with 
his minister, Mr Stewart, for whom he had ever 
afterwards the greatest reverence and love. 
Besides, he had met his fate in the person of 
Miss MacKenzie Fraser, and his courtship was 
engrossing much of his thoughts. 

In 1830, a widow lady oi g}^o?iL ^^cSc^ -^^rts 
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to her daughter in England : — " You may guess 
what are Cromarty's literary pretensions, when 
I tell you, that from my window at this mo- 
ment, I see a stonemason engaged in building a 
wall. He has just published a volume of poems, 
and likewise letters on the herring fishing — 
both of which I now send you." 

When Miss Fraser returned to Cromarty she 
very soon saw Hugh Miller, who by this time 
had become a sort of lion in the place, for 
his good qualities of heart as well as head. 
They were at once mutually impressed with 
each other. Of their first meeting he writes, — 
" She had come to speak to friends where he was 
at work, and her light and somewhat petite 
figure, and the waxen clearness of her com- 
plexion, which resembled rather that of a grown 
woman, made her look from three to four years 
yoimger. She stayed scarce a minute ere she 
tripped off again; nor did I observe that she 
favoured me with a single glance. But what 
else could be expected by an ungainly, dust- 
bBsprmkled iziechanic in his shirt-sleeves, and 
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with a leathern aprc»s heioiee him^ ? Not did 
the mechanic expect aught else ; and when 
informed long after, by .one whose testimony- 
was conclusive on the point, that he had been 
pointed out to tiie young lady by some such 
distinguished name as " the Cromarty Poet," and 
that she had come up to her friends som^ewhat 
in a flurry, simply that she might have a nearer 
look of him, he received the intelligence with 
surprise. All the fiist interviews, in all the 
novels ever I read, are of a more romantic and 
less homely cast than the special interview just 
related ; but I know not a more curious one, * 

Soon they became friends and had many talks 
on all subjects save one. " On that mysterious 
aflfection," says Miller," which sometimes springs 
up between persons of the opposite sexes when 
thrown much together,^ — though occasionally dis- 
cussed by the metaphysicians, and much sung 
by the poets, — we by no chaoce ever touched. 
Love formed the one solitary subject which^ 
from some curious contingmcj^ \xsM^xs2&i^c^ ^^- 
caped iisr." Then he goes oiv \,o «a*'5 — 

X) 
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" Nature had not fashioned me one of the sort 
of people who fall in love at the first sight. I 
had even made up my mind to live a bachelor 
life, without being very much impressed by the 
magnitude of the sacrifice ; but I dare say it did 
mean something that, in my solitary walks for 
the preceding fourteen or fifteen years, a female 
companion often walked in fancy by my side, 
with whom I exchanged many a thought^ and 
gave expression to many a feeling, and to whom 
I pointed out many a beauty in the landscape, 
and communicated many a curious fact, and whose 
understanding was as vigorous as her taste was 
faultless and her feelings exquisite. One of the 
English essayists — the elder Moore— has drawn 
a very perfect personage, of this airy character 
(not however, of the softer, but of the mascu- 
line sex) under the name of the " maid's hus- 
band," and describes him as one of the most 
formidable rivals that the lover of flesh and 
blood has to encounter. My day-dream lady — 
a person that may be termed with equal pro- 
prietjr^ the ^bacbeloi'a wife' — li«iS not been so 
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distinctly recognised, but she occupies a large 
place in our literature, as the mistress of all the 
poets who ever wrote on love without actually 
experiencing it, from the days of Cowley down 
to those of Henry Kirke White ; and her pre- 
sence serves to intimate a heart capable of 
occupation, but still unoccupied. I find the 
bachelor's wife delicately drawn by Alexander 
Bethune as a 'fair being,' — the frequent sub- 
ject of his day-dreams — 

''Whose soft voice 
Should be the sweetest music to his ear, 
Awakening all the chords of harmony ; 
Whose eye should speak a language to his soul, 
More eloquent than aught which Greece or Homo 
Could boast of in its best and happiest days ; 
Whose smile should be his rich reward for toil ; 
Whose pure transparent cheek, when pressed to his, 
Should calm ihe fever of his troubled thoughts. 
And woo his spirit to those fields Elysian, — 
The paradise which strong affection guards. " 

" It may be always predicated of the bachelors' 
wives that they never very closely resemble ia 
their lineaments any living -wotsi^sv, ^ ^"^^ *^^ 
case otherwise, the dream. TcvbAiicvi n^ox^^ 
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greatly in danger d! being displaced by the real 
one whom she resembled ; and it was a most 
ignificant event, which, notwithstanding my 
inexperience,. I learned by and by to understand, 
that about this time my old companion the 
bachelor's wife utterly forsook mc/ and that a 
vision of my young friend took her place. I 
can honestly aver, that I entertained not a single 
hope that the feelings should be mutual. On 
whatever other head my vanity may have flat- 
tered me, it certainly never did so on the score 
of personal appearance My personal strength 
was, I knew, considerably above the* average of 
my fellows, tfnd at thi» time my activity also ; 
but I was perfectly conscioiM that, on the other 
hand, my good looks* fell belo# rather than rose 
above the medial line^ And so wliile^ I suspected, 
as well I might, that, as in the famous story, 
'Beauty' had made a conqti^st of the 'Beast,' 
I had not the most distant expectation that 
the 'Beast' would in turn make a conquest of 
' Beauty.' My young friend had, I knew, several 
^rs, — men who were younger and dressed 
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better, -caid who, as they 'had all chosen liberal 
professions, had fairer prospects than I ; and as 
for ttie item of good looks, had she set her affec- 
tions on even the least likely of them, I could 
have addressed him with perfect sincerity, in 
the words of the old ballad-r- 

'' Nae wonder, nap wonder, Gil Mqrric^, 
My lady lo*es ye weel ; 
The fairest part.o* my body, 
Is blacker tlian thy heeL-' 

Strange to say, however, much about the time 
that I made my discovery, my young friend suc- 
ceeded in making a discovery also,-rr^he maid's 
husband shared onJier part ithe same fate as the 
bachelor's wife on mine ; and her visits to the 
churchyard suddenly ceased." 

The result of such a friendship Mrs Fraser did 
not relish. Though now poor, her family were 
well connected, and she thought it would lower 
her daughter to marry a workman, even though 
that workman was a Hugh Miller. As was 
natural, she, even before the loN^t^ ^Os^kcbsj^c^'^^ , 
had found out the slate oi x£^\Xiet^,^^^^^'^^^=^^^ 
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dieted the two from meeting. The young lady 
was disconsolate, and felt ''like a poor little 
parasite, which had succeeded in laying hold of 
some strong stately tree, and which a powerful 
blast had laid prostrate in the dust." Then fol- 
lows, by the same hand, these words, — 

"It was late on the evening of a very hot 
summer Sabbath during the time of interdict, 
that, feeling restless and weary, I crept out a 
little to breathe the air. I had no intention of 
walking— did not even put on my bonnet and 
shawL I stole down the gray garden path and 
listened to the murmur of the sea, whose waves 
beat on the shore at a stone's throw beyond. 
But the night was still sultry, and I imagined 
that, by getting to the top of some eminence, I 
might find the cooling breeze for which I longed. 
So I found myself, I scarcely knew how, at the 
ancient Chapel of St Regulus. There the trees, 
which line the sides of the ravine by which it is 
surrounded, waved the tops of their branches, 
the blue sea looked forth between, and, as the 
igbt gave place to night, the stars began to 
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twinkle forth. I stood on the edge of the hill 
enjoying the slight breeze, and the soft bright- 
ness of earth and sky, when suddenly I perceived 
that Hugh stood beside me. He spoke of the 
sweetness of the evening and the beauty of the 
landscape, and so on ; but his speech was cold 
and reserved, and he made no allusion to our pe- 
culiar position. Possibly his pride was touched 
by it. At that very time, however, as he after- 
wards told me, he cut a notch in the wood of a 
beam which crossed the roof of his cottage for 
every day which we had not met. He staid but 
a short time there, leaving me standing just 
where he had found me, but there was no notch 
on that day. I on my part knelt at a cold 
grave-stone, and registered over the dead a vow, 
rash and foolish perhaps, but it was kept." 
Thus much of their love story. 

Seeing, however, that her daughter's health 
was likely to be injured by the strength of her 
affection, Mrs Fraser only consented to a mar- 
riage upon condition that Miller sh.ow!A xssi^ v^^ 
a higher grade. Such a t\im^\\a.^ tl^-s^^. Rsciw^'^^^ 
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into the brain of the ^Cromarty mason, notwith- 
standing his devotion to science and literature, 
which he had wooed from the love of them, not 
for any dreams after wealth find distinction. 
But now, when he found that he must either 
sacrifice all prospects of union with the only 
woman he had ever loved, or try to better him- 
self in the social scale, his love carried the day. 
His *own judgment also was convinced, and he 
began in good earnest to seek a situation which 
;arould enable him to asceud* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" All other goods by fortune's hands are given, — 
A wife is the peculiar gift of Heaven. 
A wife ! Ah, gentle deities, can he 
That has a wife e'er feel adversity ? 
Would men but follow whattthe^sex advise, 
All things wo^ld prosper, aU the world grow wise." 

POPE. 

IJi^ RS. FRASER w^ not to be blamed for 
this resolve, that Miller should try to 
raise himself before she would allow 
the marriage, and he nobly acceded to her wish, 
though he knew not how long they must wait 
until he was in a position to marry. He felt it 
would be selfish, and he would not ask the 
sacrifice, though it had been granted, that the 
young lady should descend to his grade ; neither 
would he consent to sell himself to a life of mere 
money-making, though by so doings T\^ xss^^si^ 
have shortened the time oi ^«I\\axi%. ^'^ ^^'^ 
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will both be patient and hope that God in His 
own good time will make the way clear for 
their hands to be joined, as he has already 
joined their hearts. He had once thought of 
emigrating to Canada, but that idea was soon 
abandoned. About this time a branch of the 
, Commercial Bank was opened in Cromarty; 
the office of accountant was offered him by the 
agent, and after some hesitation accepted. To 
gain the necessary experience of the workings 
of such an establishment. Miller visited Edin- 
burgh, and was transferred to one of the branches 
of that bank in Linlithgow. He at first found 
his new vocation irksome. His old Uncle David 
despaired of ever making him a tradesman, his 
mental peculiarity being such, that until he 
mastered the central principle around which the 
details grouped themselves, he produced upon 
his superiors an impression of incompetency. 
No sooner, however, did he find that out, than he 
astonished every one with the manner in which 
he proved himself completely at home in the 
iec6, and able to outstrip those who had been 
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longer at the work. So accomplished an accoun- 
tant did he soon become, that he was left in 
charge of the bank during the absence of the 
manager, and not a single bad bill did he 
discount. 

Meanwhile the lovers were waiting. Miller 
penned to his mistress a series of as pure and 
beautiful love letters, as ever were written. 
The privacy of that time, and the secrets of 
these hearts, having been, laid open, we may 
quote from some of them. How deep is his 
love for her is seen when he writes : " I am 
thinking long for you, dearest, and for the last 
week have been counting the days, counting 
them in the style of the fool whom Jaques met 
in the forest. 'To-day is the 19th, the 20th 
comes to-morrow, and the 21st will be here the 
day after ; ' they will creep away, one by one, 
and Lydia will be with me ere they bring the 
month to an end. My heart is full of you, full 
of you every hour, and every minute, and all 
the day long. I walked last SatuxdftTj cso^ *^ 
hill, and I saw our beecT[i-tt^^,\ivx\i \w2«j^^^ 
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to go down to it. I thought it looked dreary 
and deserted, and I felt that, were I to lose you, 
it would be, of all places in the world, the place 
I would least love to^ee again. 

" I have no words to express to you, my own 
Lydia, how much I long for your return, or how 
cold a looking place Cromarty has become since 
you left it. Ordinary pleasures and lukewarm 
friendships do well enough for men who have 
not yet had experience of the intense and exqui- 
site ; but to those who have, they do not seem 
pleasures or friendships at all. I am amusing 
myself, however, as I best can." Again — "I 
have been walking about the streets of Inver- 
ness for an hour, looking at people's heads and 
faces, and at the booksellers' windows. I wish I 
knew the house that you were born in ; I would 
pay my respects .to it with a great deal more 
devotional sincerity *than some pilgrims feel 
when kneeling before the idrgin's house at 
Loretto. I have been walking in -the ,sixburbs ; 
it is still too early to call on any of my acquain- 
mce. Yoa little know, my lassie, how covetous 
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I barve become. I have hardly in the course of 
my walk seen a snug little hofiaey with woodbine 
on the walls and a garden in froiit^ without 
half ejaculating, ' Here, with my Lydia^ and with 
a very little of that wealth which thousands 
know not how to employ, I could be happy/ 
Well, though not born to riches, I have been 
born to what riches cannot purchase, — to the 
possession of an expansive heart that can be sin- 
cerely attached, and happy in its attachmentyaiid 
to the love — the pure, disinterested, unselfish 
love— of a talented and lovely woman" 

But he is not always in that passionate 
strain; sometimes he can sketch truthfully. 
For instance — 

" On my return I saiW Mr C^Lrrutheirs [Editor 
of InvevTiess Courier]. He was very kind, and 
showed me his library, and kindly offered me 
the Iran of any of his books^ I saw with him 
a fine; shall I say affecting, print of Cowper. It 
bore, in the fixed lines of the face, the marks of 
a vigorous intellect and a playful "wii^^Vsvii^i^^S^^w 
the expression of wiihexmg^Ai^V* «jA Vo"^?^ 
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despondency that rested on the features ! There 
was sadness in the beautiful eye, and on the 
expansive forehead — a sadness which the voice 
of friendship, or of fame, or the bright ray of 
genius vainly strove to dissipate ; and the meek 
firmuess of the lip was a firmness which seemed 
to contend with agony. I could almost cry as 
I contemplate it." 

The tune fixed for his marriage drawing near. 
Miller writes to Finlay, a friend of his boyhood, 
whom he had not seen for seventeen years : 

"I cannot tell you how much and often I have 
thought of you, and how sincerely the /man has 
longed after and regretted the friend of the hoy ; 
you were lost to me ere I knew how much I 
valued and loved you. What, dear Finlay, have 
the seventeen intervening years been doing with 
your face and figure ? The heart, I know is 
unchanged; but what are you like? Are you 
still a handsome, slender, high -featured boy, 
dressed in green ? John Swauson is a little 
black manny with a wig, and I have been 
Rowing older,, but you 'woiv'\»\>e\\.«v^ Vt^fct ttie 
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last eighteen years. Great reason to be thankful, 
I am still as ugly as ever. Five feet eleven 
when I straighten myself, with red hair, which 
my friends call brown, my not- friends red; 
features irregular, but not at all illnatured in 
the expression ;. an immense head, and a forehead 
three-quarters of a yard across. Isn't the last 
a good thing in these days of phrenology ? And 
isn't it a still better thing that a bonny sweet 
lassie, with a great deal of fine sense and a 
highly cultivated mind, doesn't think me too 
ugly to like me very much, and promises to 
marry me sometime in spring ? Do give me a 
portrait of yourself next time you write, and, 
dearest Finlay, don't let other seventeen years 
pass ere then. Of all our late companions, 
only John Swanson survives. John is a capital, 
fine fellow. He was as wild a boy, you know, 
as either of ourselves, and perhaps a little more 
tempered ; but growing good about twelve years 
ago, he put himself to college with an eye to 
the Church, and is now a mission^Y^ ^"^^ 
William. Dearest Finlay, "ha^e "^ow ^^^^^^^ 
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too ? I was in danger of becoming a wild 
infidel, — ^argued with Uncle Sandy about cause 
and effect and the categories, read Hume and 
Voltake,- and Volney, and all the other witty 
fellows who have too- much sense to go to 
heaven^ and was getting nearly as much sense 
in thair way as themselves. But J^dm cured me, 
and you may now say of me, what Grey says of 
himself, 'No vwy great wit; be believes in a 
God/ The Bible i^ a much more cheerful book 
than I once used to think it, and has a world of 
sound philosophy in it besides." 

In 1837, after a courtship of six years, Lydia 
Fraeer became his wife. The spirit in which 
that important step was taken may be seen 
from the following verses be inscribed upon a 
Bible which he presented to his bride : 

*' Lj^dia, 'twere ill by soi'did gift 
Were love like mine expressed ; 
Take Heaven's best boon, this Sacred Book, 

From him who loves thee best. 
Love strong as that I bear to thee, 

Were sure unaptly told 
JBjr dying ftowevB, or lifeless gems 
O' Boul-ensnaxing gold. 
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I know 'twas He who formed this heart, 

Who seeks this heart to guide ; 
For why ? — ^He bids me love thee more 

Than all on earth- beside — 
Yes, Lydia, bids me cleave to thee, 

As long's this heart has cleaved ; 
Would, dearest, that His other laws 

Were half so well received ! 

Full many a change, my only love, 

On l\u^lan love attends ; 
And at the cold sepulchral stone, 

The uncertain vista, ends. 

How best to bear each various change, 

Should weal or woe befall. 
To love, live, die, this Sacred Book, 

Lydia, it tells us alL 

O, niuch beloved ! our coming day 

To us is all unknown ; 
But.sure we stand a broader mark, 

Than they who stand alone. 
One knows it all ; not His an eye 

Like ours, obscured and dim : 
And knowing us. He gives this book, 
* That we may know of'Him. 

Then O, my first, my only loye, 

The kindest, dearest, best ! 

On Him may all our hopea xepoaa — 

On Hun our wishes rest, 

1? 
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His be the future's doubtful day, 

Let joy or grief befall : 
In life or death, in weal 6r woe, 

Our God, our guide, our all." 

Miller set up house on an income of sixty 
poimds a year, and, to eke it out, he began to 
write for periodicals, while Mrs Miller took a 
few pupils. A parlour, bedroom, kitchen, and 
attic, was their whole accomodation, and one 
servant did the menial work. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

" We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best." 

Bailey 

[HE first periodical that came in Miller's 
way was " Wilson's Tales of the Borders^" 
to which he contributed some of the best 
tales that appeared in that serial, though they 
are perhaps, of all his compositicHis, the most 
unequal. He tells us he had no enthusiasm 
either for the memory of Wilson or the publica- 
tion he had set a going ; besides, the routine of 
a bank clerk, dreary and unintellectual, seems 
to have had a chilling effect on his literary 
powers. Then the remuneration was miserable 
— ^five pounds for a pretty long story. He next 
made an offer of his services tA ^&3l "^ss^"^^?^?^^ 
Chambers^ and during t\ve ^e»x^ Ve> ^<^^ciwtv- 
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buted to his journal, received the jn6?^j liberal 
remuneration. And now Miller is content. He 
has his wife beside him, to " share his sorrows 
and divide his joys," andlje has abundance of 
work in his own " dearly beloved Cromarty ; " 
and so, writing to. Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, some 
time after his .marriage, ^be says—" I had the 
pleasure last winter, when on a two-days' visit 
to Elgin, of seeing the Priory of Pluscardine, 
which you have.«o ; beautifully- described in your 
tale of the ' Rival .Lovers/ I saw much during 
my brief visit, and enjoyed much, for the occa- 
sion was a joyous one- — my marriage. . . . 
It was the hermit-like priory, in its sweet half- 
Highland, half-Lowland glen,- with its trees, and 
its ivy, and all its exquisite innumerable com- 
binations of the simple and the -elegant, that 
impressed me most strongly. I found, •too, that 
my companion, whose taste had been -much more 
highly cultivated than mine, was quite as^^tnuch 
delighted. You, who are yourself so h^ppy in 
your domestic relations, will not be displeased 
"^i? learn, thai,, aftei having enjoyed for full five 
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years all that a lover enjoys in courtship, I 
now possess all that renders a husband happy in 
a wife. I have now been rather more than 
eight months married, and am as much in love 
as ever." 

When an infant daughter was placed in his 
arms, his cup of joy seemed full. " She was," 
says Mrs Miller, "a delight and wonder to Hugh 
above all wonders. Her little smiles and caresses 
sent him away to^ his daily toil with a lighter 
heart. When he took small-pox, I, of course, 
slept on a couch io: hiS' room, and was with him 
day and night. But the great privation was, 
that he could not see her. We ventured, when 
he was mending, to open the room door, and let 
him look at her across the entrance-lobby and 
allow her to stretch out her little arms to him. 
Her own illness began soon after. It was a 
very tedious one, connected with teething, and 
lasting nine o» ten- months. 

" All our mutual variations, and many of my 
employments, including a school i.ox ^^'ss^^NaSis*^ 
which I had taught iot ^om^ -^^^x^ ^ ^^^^ 
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every morning, had to be given up. In the 
spring of '39, I had a close nursing of several 
weeks ; then there was a marked amendment. 
One lovely evening in April, I went out for 
the first time that spring, to breathe the air 
of the hill. When I returned, I found the child 
in the nurse's arms, at the attic window, from 
which she used to greet her papa when he 
came up street. She had been planting a little 
garden in the window-sill, of polyanthus and 
other spring flowers. When she saw me, she 
pushed them away with the plaintive 'awa' 
awa" she used to utter, and laid her head on 
my breast. An internal fit came on ! The next 
time she looked up, it was to push my head 
backwards with her little hand, while a startled, 
inquiring, almost terrible look, came into her 
lovely eyes. All the time she lay dying, which 
was three days and three nights, her father was 
prostrate in the dust before God, in an agony of 
tears. Whether he performed his daily bank 
-^uties, or any part of them, I do not remember. 
t such a personification o£ Da^id t\i^ King, 
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at a like mournful time, it is impossible to 
imagine. All the strong man was bowed down. 
He wept, he mourned, he fasted, he prayed. He 
entreated God for her life. Yet, when she was 
taken away, a calm and implicit submission to 
the Divine wiU succeeded, although still his 
eyes were a fountain of tears. Never again in 
the course of his life was he thus aflfected. He 
was an aflfectionate father, and some of his chil- 
dren were at times near death, but he never 
again lost the calmness and dignity, the natural 
equipoise, as it were, of his manhood. This was 
the first and last poignant domestic sorrow 
Miller experienced. He cut the little headstone 
for his darling, and never again put chisel to 
stone." Doubtless this grief, coming, in the 
prime of manhood, to a heart which loved as few 
hearts can love, so deep a wound would never 
be thoroughly healed, and something of his high 
aims and noble ambitions would be buried 
beneath the daisies of his child's grave. 

About this time Miller was feeling that lift, 
had worked out the xem oi \Jt^^^^si^^ '^^^c!^ 
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legends, and that he was becoming more and 
more interested in science, which had been- his 
hobby from childhood. 

His essays and tales had drawn upon him the 
eyes of literary people, and one chapter in his 
"Scenes and Legends,-' he says, "has attracted 
more notice arnong the learned, than all the 
other chapters put together." This was the one 
on geology. The Old Ked Sandstone was an 
almost unknown region, and therefore soon 
Miller began to correspond with Sir Roderick, 
then Mr Murchison, and M. Agassiz and other 
savants. 

At the same time, he took an interest in all 
that was going on in his native town. In the 
summer of 1838, rejoicings took place on account 
of the recent accession of Queen Victoria to the 
throne. Some squibs, written in defence of his 
favourite minister Mr Stewart, who had refused 
to subordinate his sacramental services to com- 
memorate that day, brought down on Miller a 
gentle reprimand from the bank authorities. 
This was tine beginning of controversy, which 
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soon took a more important turn than any mere 
local squabble. The conflict was getting more 
eager and intense, betwe^i the old Moderate 
party in the Established Ghurch and the Evan- 
gelical, hestded by Chalmers; and into this con- 
flict Miller threw himself heartily, and soon 
afterwards became known as the champion of 
Evangelical principles. He never had, however, 
any sympathy with extreme voluntaryism, hold- 
ing firmly by the theory of the State Church. 
The leaders of the Evangelical section of the 
Established Church carried- into her courts the 
sentiments they expressed from the platform, 
aoid these sentiments brought them into conflict 
with the Court of Session, It was then that 
the voice of Miller was known as a controver- 
sialist. After having heard the decision of the 
House of Lords in the Auchterarder Case, when 
that house declared that the Presbyters had 
acted illegally in refusing to induct Mr Robert 
Young to that charge, against the wish of the 
people, Mr Miller spent a sleepless ni^i^'^s:^ 
this resulted in " A ■Lfe\tex ixwi ^^^ ^ '^^ ^ 
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Scotch people to the Right Hon. Lord Brougham." 
This letter was despatched from Crpmarty, so 
soon as finished, to the manager of the Com- 
mercial Bank, Edinburgh, — ^Mr Robert Paul, a 
gentleman who had shown Mr Miller great 
kindness. Mr Paul showed the letter to his 
minister, Mr Candlish of St George's, Edinburgh, 
whose keen eye was not long in seeing that 
this was the man his party had been lookmg 
for to edit a paper just then contemplated. 
This first brochure of Miller's was a great hit. 
It was read by most of the members of the 
ministry of the day. Daniel O'Connell delighted 
in its racy English, and Mr Gladstone noticed 
it with approval in his work on " Ghurch Prin- 
ciples." It was scathing in its irony, and con- 
vincing in its statements. He showed that a 
political right had been most unjustly, and di- 
rectly in defiance of pledges, created by an Act 
of Parliament — which Act was not only doing 
serious injury to the Scottish Church, but 
damaging the whole nation; and he pointed 
oi/^ J20W much at variance were the positions 
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which Lord Brougham had taken on political 
questions, with those he had assumed on this 
great ecclesiastical one. 

The Non-Intrusion leaders, as we have seen, 
had been considering the propriety of establish- 
ing a journal to advocate their principles, but the 
diflBlculty was to find an editor ; and so, no sooner 
did Mr Candlish see the letter than he exclaimed, 
" Here is an editor for our Witness" 

A letter was despatched to Cromarty, inviting 
the bank-clerk to meet the leaders of the Evan- 
gelical party in Edinburgh. In obedience to 
the summons, he came and accepted the editor- 
ship of their projected organ, returning to 
Cromarty to terminate his employment with 
the bank. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

"Can that man be dead 
Whose spiritual influe'hce is upon his kind ? 
He lives in glory ; and such speaking dust 
Has more of life than half its breathing moulds." 

li. £2. li. 

T was no matter of whim, but only at the 




call of duty, that Miller flung himself into 
the stormy sea of ecclesiastical controversy. 
He came to Edinburgh in the end of 1839, and 
on the 15th of January 1840, the first number 
of the WitTiesa newspaper appeared. Never, 
perhaps, was more substantial aid given to a 
party, than did Miller by this paper. Week by. 
week issued from his pen such remarkable heart- 
stirring appeals, that Scotland heard them in 
castle and cottage, and its men became welded 
together, in thought and sympathy, with the 
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cause. Writing en ••this subject, his ^biographer 
says : " 0£ the influence exerted upon the public 
mind of Scotland by Hugh Miller's articles in 
the Witness on the Church question, there are 
thousands still living who can speak. A year 
or two before the Disruption, I -passed a winter 
in a Highland manse. I was too young to' form 
a distinct idea of ^the merits of the dispute. 
But there was a sound in the air which I could 
not help hearing. It seems as if it were in my 
ears still. Never have I witnessed so steady, 
intense, and enthralling an excitement, and I 
have no difficulty, even at this distance, in 
discriminating the name which rang loudest 
through the agitated land. It was that of Hugli 
Miller — the people's friend, champion, ^hero ! 
It was appropriate that a seK- educated nowEtn 
should speak for the commonalty of ' Scotland. 
It suited the stubborn independence and self- 
helping vigour of the race. • . . He shared 
the excitement which he contributed so largely 
to produce. Not only was he anim»A/^^ Vrj ^ 
dearest sense of duty, and'pxoloxxTi?)^^^^''^^^^^ 
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that the cause was that o£ conscience, liberty, 
and Scotland ; but he was conscious that the 
fray was not without its spectators. ' The series 
of events which terminated in the Disruption,' 
— the words are his own,—' formed a great and 
intensely exciting drama, and the whole empire 
looked on/ If he shared the excitement of his 
countrymen, he also, it may scarcely be added, 
suiBfered from it. Never did Hugh Miller toil, 
as during these first three months of his editor- 
ship of the WitTiesa. He wrote not merely the 
leading articles, but a large proportion of the 
remarks introductory to the reports of public 
meetings, paragraphs on the decease of eminent 
men, and so on. The paper was published twice 
a week, and Miller would often have more than 
one regular leader in each number. 

" It has been said," says his biographer, whom 
we have often cause to quote, " that Miller as 
editor of the Witness, felt himself in his place. 
The stimulus of a strong excitement was useful 
in rousing his mind to full exertion, and in dis- 
peHing the meditative, pensive, almost languid 
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mood in which, in the stillness of Cromarty, he 
might have indulged. His style, after he came 
to Edinburgh, compared with that o£ the ' Scenes 
and Legends,' is improved in energy and fervour. 
To do his best, he required to be moved ; and 
his most powerful compositions are, I think, his 
earliest newspaper articles and. the letter to Lord 
Brougham. Dr Guthrie said, with reference to 
the article on the aege of Aire, that he would 
rather have written it than taken the fortress. 
Doubtless, also. Miller was at this time happy. 
'He drank delight of battle with his peers.* 
Fervid emotion bathed the framework of his 
intellect in flame. The excitement brought its 
own reward. The additional power and keener 
sympathetic joy, which a great agitation pro- 
duces, more than compensates for the daintier 
pleasures of the intellectual nature. But, of 
course, in this heroic joy there is a burning 
which consumes the earthen vessel. While 
Miller rejoiced in spirit as a strong man to run 
a race, his body and brain bore unmistakable^ 
evidence that the pace \>ot^ \v»x.^ \i:^^<^'^ \sssss^ g 
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Hour after hour/he would sit writing, until the 
letters danced before his eyes, and every nerve 
tingled under the strain, 'Heedless of exposure, 
and working, deep into ^;he long winter nights, 
-he-caught influenza. No matter ; 'he would not 
pause; he would not lay aside the pen which 
he had taken ^p in defence of the cause of his 
Church and his country. The giddiness of mere 
exhaustion became the semi-delirium which ac- 
companies inflammatory afiections of the lungs 
and pleura. Had the intense excitement of the 
conflict been suspended, he would probably have 
fallen into a state of prostration like that which 
overtook his father in the sea-fight, who, while 
the guns continued to roar, did the work of two 
men, and when they ceased, fell upon the deck 
more feeble than a child. Miller grew haggard 
in the conflict,' but' he never flinched." 

But not so engrossed was Miller with Disrup- 
tion afiairs as to make him heedless of other 
things. In the spring of 1843, the religious mind 
of Scotland was deeply agitated by the Sab- 
M^i queation — as to the ptopTiety of rapining 
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railway trains on that day. Much as Miller 
loved his Church and his country, he loved his 
Sabbaths even more, and feared national disaster 
on a large scale if, by this means, the Sabbath 
were'desecrated. The result of his fears appeared 
in an article in the Witness, in March, headed 
"A Vision of the Eailroad," in which a dark 
future was predicted if the Sabbath were tram- 
pled upon. Dr. Chalmers — thinking only on 
his financial difficulties — when he heard of it, 
said, '• Writing a vision of the railroad when we 
want money ! " 

Upon this article Mr Bayne remarks : " We 
should hardly have known Miller for what he 
was without reading this remarkable perform- 
ance. It will occasion astonishment to not a 
few. Puritanism so austere, confronting us in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, seems like a 
massive boulder, standing, grey and stem, in the 

midst of a modern meadow Miller 

knew that in Scotland devout religion had for 
two centuries been inseparably coxmftOitfc^ "^'^i&v 
Sabbath observance, and \ia ii!^\?ML'5i&:^ \.qi^«^ 
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upon desecration of ihe day as leading to pro- 
fanity and licentiousness." 

At length, in 1843, the great -shock of the 
Disruption came. More than t>ne-third of 
the ministers, adhering to the Claim of 
Bight, tabled their protest in the General As- 
"sembly, and left the hail to iK>n8titute them- 
selves into a General Assembly of the Free 
•Church, a name given to them by Miller in his 
Witness months before the Disruption. DrCJhal- 
oners, by his wonderful arrangement, was not 
unprepared for this event. He had foreseen, and 
organised :a system of visitation and collection 
which would be sufficient to keep olivse and en- 
sure ready contributions to the cause, and this 
he called tthe Sustentation Fund. Besides all 
this, churches had to be built, missionaries -sup- 
ported, etc. 

Hugh Miller, next to Dr Chalmers, was the 

agent in this scheme. He never wearied, never 

flagged. He was instant in vthe work, labouring 

to disseminate right and proper views of spiritual 

^jsedom, and to establish and ^nould the Free 
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Church of Scotland, at the same tune giving a 
power and dignity to newspaper articles never 
before felt 

The march of the Disruptionists from ISt An- 
drew's Church to Tanfield Hall need not 'be dwelt 
upon. For twelve days the Assembly held its 
sittings, and at the end Hugh Miller writes — 
" The Free and Besiduary Assemblies have closed 
their sittings. The over-strung mind of the 
Scottish public demands its interval of rest, 
and thrilling excitement and incessant labour 
give place, for a brief period, to comparative 
quiescence and repose. For our own part, for at 
least a few months to come, we shall see the sun 
rise less frequently than we have done of late, 
and miss oftener the earliest chirp of the birds 
that welcome the first gray of morning from 
among the old trees of Heriofs and the Meadows;. 
The chapter added to the history of the Church 
of Scotland has just been completed — the con- 
cluding page presents the usual blank interval, 
and we feel inclined to lay down. tlbfeN^Jk^safc^ 
a space, and ponder oyei \\» ^oxAfcx^^* - - 
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"That man must have studied to but little 
purpose the events of the last twelve days who 
does not see that there is a guiding hand order- 
ing and regulating all. The powers in this great 
game do not move of themselves, — ^the adorable 
Being who has " foreordained whatsoever cometh 
to pass " is working out His own designs in His 
own way; — the usurpations of the civil magis- 
trates, the treachery of unfaithful ministers, the 
errors and mistakes of blind-hearted and incom- 
petent statesmen, — all tend to accomplish His 
decrees. And it would be well, surely, since 
in one way or other all must forward His pur- 
poses, to be made to forward them rather as 
His fellow-workers than as His blind, insen- 
sible tools. Let the Disestablished Church take 
courage ; there is a time of severe conflict before 
her, but the result of the battle is certain." 

No sooner was the Free Church organised 

than her triumph, in the Highlands particularly, 

brought her into conflict with the Scottish nobles. 

It could not be for a moment brooked by these 

peers of Britain that the peasantry of Scotland 
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should dare to think for themselves; such a 
state of matters must be trampled down — 
hence arose the great site-controversy, in which 
Miller took no small part. The editor of the 
Witness feared no man, and his sturdy indepen- 
dence brought him into keen contact with the 
aristocracy of Scotland. Where principles were 
at stake, he spared no one. 

The London press, religious and secular, were 
down upon him, enraged at the boldness of his 
attacks. The most notable of his articles was 
called " Lochiers Warning." The descendant of 
that old house, in answer to the petition of his 
tenantry for sites, had counselled them to stick 
by the old ship. This article was followed by 
another called " Position of the Scottish Lairds," 
which includes in the foUowing way:- 

"There is one point in the letters of our 
hostile proprietors which we have not yet 
directly adverted to, but which strikes us as 
tolerably rich in the ludicrous. Nothing can be 
more natural to men than the ^rQ§»<5it^\I>s\ss5^ 
spirit. It extends iiol oxvl^ \iO ^ ts^^^^'s. c>\ x^^:sx- 
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gious belief, but to almost all the various nega- 
tions of religious belief. It forms not only the 
battle-ci^ of fanatics, but of atheists also. But 
there is one specific? form in which it has begun 
to manifest itself in these latter times, in which 
it does not seem to have existed before. The 
fanatic has striven to make fanatics after his 
own type. The atheist has laboured to make 
the atheistsj It has been reserved for our Scot- 
tish proprietors to» exert themselves in behalf of 
a religion not their own. They recommend to 
others what they reject for themselves, as if to 
realise to the letter, and that after a very strik- 
ing mode, Voltaire's remark, that the princes who 
protest, or change the religion of a country, 
seldom have any religion themselves. * I am not 
a member of the Church of Scotland,' says 
Lochiel. * I am, myself, you know, a member of 
the Church of England,' says Sir James of Eose- 
avoch. Thus runs the general preamble, and 
yet in every case the advice is the same — ^We 
pray you hold fast by the Establishment; we 
ourselves have life, or, as Lochiel pithily ex- 
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presses it, 'Stick to the ship/ Does it seem 
exceedingly natural to ask in reply, *Then pray, 
gentlemen, why have you not stuck to the ship ? 
. If desertion be at all a bad thing in us, pray, 
what must it have been to you ? We quit the 
vessel because the plague has broken out in her 
— ^because the plague-flag of the Court of Session 
floats portentously at her mast-head. We feel 
it would be death for us to remain in her longer 
and therefore do we betake ourselves to the 
long-boat, determined to effect a landing, let 
you frame your qyuarantine laws as you may/ " 

From sites he passed on to the Highland 
clearings; and his appeals to the Duke of 
Sutherland are models of dignity and courtesy 
at the same time that he faithfully condemned 
his policy. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

"A group of muse-encrowned men, 
Great masters of the golden pen, 

His lofty powers discuss, 
And own him of the brotherhood. 
Of glorious front and fiery blood. 

Who make time luminous. " 

JHE first four years of the existence of the 
Church, and the severe literary strain 
Hugh Miller underwent in connection 
with its organ, compelled him for a time to 
forego all work during the greater part of the 
years 1845 and 1846. On returning, however, 
in restored health to his editorial duties in the 
beginning of 1847, he found the Church on the 
eve of a great educational controversy. Hither- 
to, the course of the editor of the Witness and 
the ecclesiastical teachers had run on smoothly 
to£^ether, vnih exceptions of a few slight varia- 
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tions in opinion. Now, however, he felt called 
to combat the whole Church, 

The Free Church had projected a magnificent 
educational scheme, gathering around it a 
phalanx of teachers. Two years of seclusion 
had led Miller to see clearly how matters stood. 
He was national in his educational views, and 
did not wish the schools of the youth of Scot- 
land to be made the clerical preserve of any 
sect. With such views and feelings he opposed 
the proposal to identify the teachers with the 
sacred office, and strongly opposed the absurdity 
of taking money from the State for a merely 
denominational education. No doubt he was 
right. His views on this subject were far in 
advance of his contemporaries, and public op- 
inion at this moment agrees with him. He, 
while advocating the exclusion of denomina- 
tionalism from the scheme, proposed that the 
power in connection with it should be vested 
in the body of the people. He would have re- 
pudiated, at the same time, the very idea cvt 
excluding the Bible iroio. ^i^x^ x^^aJCv^tsSbX. '^sr^^^^ 
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Hugh Miller's pen did much to make matters 
clear, but his words were not always well chosen. 
Alas ! it ia not grven to any man in this state of 
being to accomplish unmixed good — the purest 
gold has some alloy, and the loftiest human 
wisdom has at times some grains of weakness— 
and so Hugh Miller, on this occasion, by too 
vigorous self-assertion, turned fierce and defiant, 
sometimes ungenerous, to his oponents. Un- 
happily, the misunderstandings which then arose, 
and the heats and jealousies they kindled, had a 
corroding influence upon himself, and ultimately 
almost drove him from taking part in the dis- 
cussion of Church policy. Changes of views and 
discussions gradually sprung up amongst those 
who had fought the same battle, and borne the 
burden and heat of the day together; and Miller, 
frank, open, and blunt, without a touch oi finesse 
in his character, became, in a degree, a victim ta 
misunderstandings and petty squabbles. 

We need not wonder, when matters were in 
this state, that Miller left the thorny path of 
ecclesiastical polemics, and renewed with greater 
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eagerness* his pursuit of literature and geology, 
which, even amid the interest he took in the 
great popular conflict, he had never thrown aside. 
In 1840, there had appeared in the Witness 
the first of a series of articles under the title of 
"The Old Red Sandstone." There were seven 
numbers of them, and the last was published in 
the 17th of the following month. It had been 
thought before that time that the old red sand- 
stone formation was remarkably barren of fossils. 
Now, he said he could prove that they were 
"remarkably numerous." Such remarks won 
for Miller a reputation as a geologist ; and when 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held its annual meeting, on the 23rd of 
that month, his discoveries were brought imder 
the attention of the leading geologists. The 
arguments and facts Miller brought forward 
were conclusive and unanswerable; and with one 
stride, as it were, the stonemason of Cromarty 
took his place amongst the greatest magnates of 
science of the day, and was warmly welcomed by 
them as a brother. 
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During the time that Miller was taking rest 
materials for a book were gathered in eight 
weeks of wandermg in England, and this ap- 
peared afterwards under the title of, "First 
Impressions of England and its People." There 
is in none of Miller's other works so much fresh 
and charming language, and such an admirable 
style. It is the accumulation and reflections of 
years which appear in every page ; and these are 
so natural ; there is no strain nor striving after 
grand words or metaphors. Of an English hill- 
side he writes, and what in the language is finer 
than such a description — " Was it the sound of 
the distant surf that was in mine ears, or the low 
moan of the breeze, as it crept through the neigh- 
bouring wood ? Oh, that hoarse voice of ocean, 
never silent since time first began — where has it 
not been uttered? There is stillness amid the 
arid and rainless desert, where no spring rises, 
and no streamlet flows, and the long caravan 
plies its weary march amid the blinding glare of 
the sand, and the red unshaded rays of the fierce 
suiL But once and again, and yet again, has the 
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roar of ocean been there. It is Ids sands that 
the winds heap up, and it is the skeleton remains 
of his vassaLs — shells, and fish, and the stony- 
coral — that the rocks underneath enclose. There 
is silence on the tall mountain peak, with its 
glittering mantle of snow, where no insect mur- 
murs, and no bird flies, and where the eye wan- 
ders over multitudinous hill-tops that lie far 
beneath, and vast dark forests that sweep on to 
the distant horizon, or along long hollow valleys 
where the great rivers begin. And yet, once and 
again, and yet again, has the roar of -ocean been 
there. The effigies of his more ancient denizens 
we find sculptured on the craigs, where they jut 
out from beneath the ice into the mist- wreath ; 
and his later beaches, stage beyond stage, terrace 
the descending slopes. Where has the destroyer 
not been,— =-the devourer of continents, — the blue 
foaming dragon whose vocation it is to eat up 
the land? His ice-floes have alike furrowed 
up the steppes of Siberia and the rocky flanks 
of Schiehallion ; and his ichthyolite and flak Ixs. 
embedded in the great sloxia^ oi ^'^ ^-jtass:^ 
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hewn in the times of the old Pharaohs^ and in 
rocky folds of Lebanon, still untouched by the 
tool. So long as ocean exists there must be dis- 
integration, dilapidation, change ; and should the 
time ever arrive when the elevating agencies, 
motionless and still, shall sleep within their pro- 
found depths, to awaken no more, and should 
the sea still continue to impel its currents and 
to roll its waves, every continent and island 
would at length disappear, and again, as of old, 
when 'ihe fountains jof the great deep were 
broken up,* 



^ A QJtiorelQss ocean tumble round the globe. 



»» 



When the "Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation" was published, it had nearly as great 
a run as the last novel, it was written in so pop- 
ular find interesting a style ; but its tendencies 
were most dangerous, not only calling in ques- 
tion the evidences of revealed religion in some 
mere outworks, but sapping its very foundations. 
A rod of pseudo-philosophy toacedihe genealogy 
of man, tbroitgb a maze o£ degxadixig links, down 
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to, not the moiikey, l^ut the mollusc. Without 
loss of tune, the " Foot-prints of the Creator was 
ready." From the facts of science, Hugh Miller, 
with his sledge-hammer power, demolished the 
subtile sophisms of the " Vestiges." At the same 
time. Lord Rosse's telescope exploded entirely the 
nebular hypothesis. This work was more pop- 
ular than were the others, and his friends began 
to think that Mr Miller's talents w-ere too great 
to be subjected to the toil and drudgery of «. put- 
lie journal. It was suggested that if some situa- 
tion could be found to secure him leisure to ma;ke 
further investigations in science, he would be a 
public benefactor. The offer of a Government 
situation was at this very time made him by the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, with a salary of £800 
per annum. The duties were merely nominal, 
but he wooild have heeia respdnsible for monqr 
passing through the hands 'Of his subordinates, 
and, because of this, he conscientiously refused 
the tempting appointment. No remonstrance of 
friends was of any avail. He said " his metssss^ 
was not as it formerly ^aa, «sA V^ ^^"^ \ss«s* 
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things he used to remember with ease, and so, in 
such circumstances he was not clear in taking 
upon him money responsibilities." Alas ! was 
this confusion of memory a prelude to that more 
awful confusion, when the steadiness of his in- 
tellect was shaken, and reason was hurled from 
her throne ? 

In 1852 Mr Miller, in his zeal to diffuse a taste 
for science among his fellow-countrymen, began 
to give lectures in Scotland on his favourite 
study. These lectures were most popular, — 
crowds flocked to hear him, — ^and though he 
might have made thousands by their deKvery, 
he did his work without fee or reward, save the 
reward of benefitting his fellow-creatures. From 
these lectures was evolved the " Testimony of the 
Kocks," and of this book it has been said, " it 
nobly crowns the labours of a noble life, and 
will take rank with the works of the fathers of 
English geology, even for the profundity of its 
science ; while in affluence of illustration, in 
wealth and beauty of poetic diction, it is unap- 
proacheA hy either Buckland or Murchison, 
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Sedgewick, or Lyell." In this work Miller goes 
at^great length into the question of the aB;tiquity 
of the globe.. We nmst quote the wo^erfully 
beautiful passage from it of the Mosaic Vision of 
Creation, a splendid piece of writing. 

'* Let us suppose that it " (the Mosaic vision) 
" took place far from man, in an untrodden recess 
of the Midian desert, ere yet the vision of the 
burning bush had been vouchsafed ; and that, as 
in the vision of St John in Patmos> vaices» were 
mingled with soeties, and the ear as certainly ad- 
dressed as the eye*^ A ' great darkness' first falls 
upon the prophet, like that which in an earlier 
age fell upon Abraham, but without the ' horror ; ' 
and as the Pivine Spirit moves over the face of 
the wildly-troubled waters, as a visible aujora 

• 

enveloped by the pitchy cloud, the great doctrine 
is orally enunciated, that * In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.' XJnreckoned 
ages, condensed in the vision into a few brief 
moments, pass away ; the creative voice is again 
heard, ' Let there be light ; ' and straighiwa.^ ^ 
grey diffused light 8pTiag|& tv^ \xi ^^ ^»^^^ssi5^^ 

o 
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casting its sickly gleam over a cloud-limited ex- 
panse of steaming, vaporous sea, journeys through 
the heavens towards the west. One heavy, sun- 
less day is made representative of myriads ; the 
faint light waxes fainter — it sinks beneath the 
dim, undefined horizon; the first scene of the 
drama closes upon the seer, and he sits awhile 
on his hill-top in darkness, solitary but not sad, 
in what seems to be. a calm and starless night. 

"The light again brightens — it is day, and, 
over an expanse of ocean without visible bound, 
the horizon has become wider and sharper of 
outline than before. There is life in that great 
sea — invertebrate, may be also ichthyic life,~but 
from the comparative distance of the *point of 
view occupied by the prophet, only the slow roll 
of its waves can be discerned, as they rise and 
fall, in long undulations, before a gentle gale, 
and what most strongly impresses the eye, is the 
change which has taken place in the atmosphere 
and scenery. That lower stratum of the -hea- 
vens, occupied in the previous vision by seething 
steam, or grey, smoke-like iog,ia d^ot and trans- 
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parent ; and only in an upper region, where the 
previously invisible vapour of the tepid sea has 
thickened in the cold, do the clouds appear. But 
there, in the higher strata of the atmosphere, they 
lie, thick and manifold — an upper sea of great 
waves, separated from those beneath by the 
transparent firmament, and, like them, too, im- 
pelled in rolling masses by the wind. A mighty 
advance has taken place in creation; but its 
most conspicuous optical sign is the existence 
of a transparent atmosphere — of a firmament 
stretched out over the earth, that separates the 
waters above from the waters beneath. But 
darkness descends for the third time upon the 
seer, for the evening and the morning have com- 
pleted the second day. 

" Yet again, the light rises under a canopy of 
cloud ; but the scene has changed, and there is no 
longer, an unbroken expanse of sea. Tbe white 
surf breaks at the distant horizon, on an insu- 
lated reef, formed, mayhap, by the Silurian or 
Old Red coral zoophytes, age3 befot^, ^M;£\s:i% '^'^k 
bygone jesterday, and "bea^*^, m Vyc^ '^c^s^^^ ^ 
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foam, niBarer at hand, against the low, winding 
shore, the seaward barrier of a wide^spread 
country. For, at the Divine command, the land 
has arisen from the deep-not inconspicuously 
and in: scattered islets, as at an earlier time, but 
in extensive though flat and marshy continents, 
little raised over the sea-level; and a yet further 
fiat has covered them with tiie great carboni- 
ferous flora. The scene isone of mighty forests 
of corie-bearing tree9-H)f palms, and tree- ferns, 
and gigantic dub-mosses on the opener slopes, and 
of great reeds, clustering by the sides of quiet 
lakes and dark rolling rivers.^ There is deep 
gloom in the recesses of the thicker woods, and 
low, i^iek mists creep along the dark marsh or 
sluggish stream. But there is a general lightening 
of the sky overhead ; as the day declines> a redder 
flush than had hitherto lighted up the prospect 
falls athwart fem-covered bank and long with- 
drawing glade. And while the fourth evening 
has fallen on the prophet, he becomes sensible, as 
it wears on and the fourth dawn approaches, that 
jrei anotbei cbajjge has taken p\aei^ The Creator 
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hfts spoken, and the stars look out from openings 
of deep unclouded blue ; and as day rises, .and the 
planet of 4he iipuosmng pales in the east, the 
broken cloudlets ^re transmuted from bronze 
into gpld, And anon ihe gold becomes fire, and 
at length .the glorious sun rises out of *he 
sea, and enters on his course rejoicing. J]t is a 
brilliant day ; the waves, of a deeper and softer 
blue than before, dance and sparkle in the light; 
the earth, with little else to attract the gaze^ ihas 
assumed a garb of brighter greefi; and as the 
sun declines amid even richer.glories than those 
which had enriched his rising, the moon ap- 
pears full-orbed in the east — ^to the human eye 
the second great luminary of the heavens — ^and 
climbs slowly to the zenith as night advances, 
shedding its mild radiance over land and sea. 

" Again the day breaks ; the prospect consists 
as before, of land and ocean. There are great pme 
woods, reed-covered swamps, wide plains, winding 
jivers, and broad lakes ; and a bright sun shine'* 
over all. But the landscape derives its intcvi 
and novelty from a lealxxt^ \xxccwk?&s^^ ^^ 
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Gigantic birds stalk along the sands or wade far 
into the water in quest of their ichthyic food ; 
while birds of lesser size float upon the lakes, or 
scream discordant in moving flocks, thick as 
insects in the calm of a summer evening, over 
the narrower seas, or brighten with the sunlight 
gleam of their wings the thick woods. And ocean 
has its monsters : great " tanninim " tempest the 
deep, as they heave their huge bulk over the sur- 
face, to inhale the life-sustaining air ; and out of 
their nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a * seething 
pot or caldron/ Monstrous creatures, armed in 
massive scales, haunt the rivers and scour the 
flat, rank meadows; earth, air, and water are 
charged with animal life, and the sun sets on a 
busy scene, in which unerring instinct pursues 
unremittingly its few simple ends — the support 
and preservation of the individual, the propaga- 
tion of the species, and the protection and main- 
tenance of the young. 

" Again the night descends, for the fifth day 

has closed; and morning breaks on the sixth 

and last da,y oi creation. Cattle and beasts of 
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the field graze on the plains ; the thick-skinned 
rhinoceros wallows in the marshes ; the squat 
hippopotamus rustles among the reeds, or plunges 
sullenly into the river ; great herds of elephants 
seek their food amid the young herbage of the 
woods; while animals of fiercer nature — the 
lion, the leopard, and the bear — harbour in deep 
caves till the evening, or lie in wait for their prey 
amid tangled thickets or beneath some broken 
bank. At length, as the day wanes and the 
shadows lengthen, man, the responsible lord of 
creation, formed in God's own image, is intro- 
duced upon the scene, and the work of creation 
ceases upon the earth. The night falls once more 
upon the prophet, and there dawns yet another 
morrow — the morrow of God's rest — that Divine 
Sabbath in which there is no more creative la- 
bour, and which, "blessed and sanctified" beyond 
all the days that had gone before, has as its spe- 
cial object the moral elevation and final redemp- 
tion of man, and over it no evening is repre- 
sented in the record as falling, for its special 
work is not yet complete." 
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His position was now fully esrtablished, azid 
the prophecy *of Miss IDuidbar, yea^s before, tha* 
there was no company in the kingdom but would 
he honoured by his presence, had been fulfilled. 
But Miller was too shy and reserved to allow 
himself to be lionised by the great. He had no 
ambition to be a star to shine in fashionable 
society. 
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CHAPTER X. 

** The love thai cheers life's latest stage. 
Proof agMnst qjLekness and old age, 
Preserved by virtue from declension. 
Becomes not weary of attention ; 
But lives when that exterior grace 
"Which first inspired the flame decays. 
Tis gentle, delicate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate or blind, 
And will, with sympathy, endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure.*' 

T is with no little pleasure we get glimpses, 
throughout his career, of the happy home- 
life of Mr Miller. His love for his wife 
and children continued strong and pure to the 
last. We saw what he was as a lover, and 
now, years after, we have him writing to Mrs 
Miller thus — "Went careering along the rocks 
at two hours' length from the shore. I saw the 
little rock where you first said * Yes' to a certain 
interesting question,— th^ ^aAiSi YDK^<^"^\ax>i^ '^ ^'s^ 
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bearing reference to a log-house in the back- 
woods. I saw the beech-trees where we were 
so foolish, you know, as to spend a great many 
hours together, and so exclusive, that the com- 
pany of any third perspn we could not have 
endured." Again, " You have been my insepa- 
rable companion, dearest, since we parted. You 
were with me last night on the ridge of the hill, 
looking at all I looked at, and feeling all I felt. 
Do you remember the exquisite evening we 
passed among the pines on the upper slope of 
the hill, above the cultivated ground, where the 
hill looks down upon the town and bay ? There 
was a bright red sunset, — the trees in front of 
us were relieved against the sky of flame, 
seemed as if drawn in black, while the trees 
behind seemed as if dipped in blood. It was 
early in our acquaintance, — friendship had 
passed into love, though we had not yet become 
aware of the fact; but rarely, I suppose, do 
mere friends -manifest the same unwillingness 
to part that we did that evemiig. "^ ^ Xw^jgsi^d 
" aZ/ thsit was fine in tti^ swxise^, ^v^^ ^^^"^^- 
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peared, and found the grey of sea and sky, and 
the blackness of field, quite as agreeable as the 
many-tinted landscape we had so admired a 
little before. My own dear Lydia, — it is an 
advantage to have recollections such as these to 
summon up." Another time he writes — " I have 
been seeing the old Chapel of St Regulus, and 
poor Liza's grave. The little mound is as well 
marked as it was four years ago, and it is now 
wrapped over with a mound of rich unbroken 
turf. The little head-stone, bearing your and 
my name, has whitened somewhat under the 
influence of the weather, and leans slightly to 
one side; but there is no other change. The 
sun was hastening to his setting, red and broad, 
and throwing a strong, bright gleam on the 
upper foliage of the surrounding wood and on 
the top of the ruin, while the tombs and graves 
lay in deep shadow. Poor Liza! The little 
events of her span-long life rose all before me, 
from the time that I fit^t, fe\k» ^JM^ ^ ^-^ ^ 
father, tiU I flung myae\i ^o^Tv^s^^xs^^^^^^^^^^ 
anguish on my bed, a IsJCtert ^o Vs^^"^^ 
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spring in which we losjb her, W4ts a f)eculiar]gr 
dark time ; — ^but ifc is over; and liza still lives, 
though not with us. . . . Write me, dearest, 
as long letters as you can without tasking your- 
self, and I in turn will devote to you every 
leisure hour my walks, my visitings, and my 
dinings-out will leave at my disposal. To say 
that my chief pleasure, in s, ramble devoted to 
pleasure, exclusively ai:ises from my xjonversa- 
tions with you, is not saying -too much. My 
heart is constantly turning to you and the two 
little persons at Arrochar. My home is not a 
locality, it is not a dwelling, it is you and the 
little ones.'* 

We saw him in his early courting days seek- 
ing the home in which Lydia Fraser was bom, 
and now we have him again writing — " I wished 
Mr Mackenzie to show me the house in which 
you were bom. But he could only show me 
the place it once occupied. The house itself had 
disappeared, and a fashionable hotel rises on its 
^^^' . - . And here was I, TomaiA\c»SN:5 %^^«^fl3^ 
^r life's biHb-place in a spicVejaei'S^^Ax^;^- 
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coloured building, with bottles of spirits in the 
lower windows, and obsequious waiters at every 
door/ ... I tried to find you quite strong and 
ruddy, with the rounded 6utline of your earlier 
days, and quite abkr to climb such steep slopes 
as that which leads from the farther beech-tree 
to the pathway above. We shall have gallant 
walks togjether, and I shall be your squise and 
sweetheart." 

Mr Bayne, some years afterwards, had written 
of Miller's habits in these words,— ^" It was: his 
custom to fix upon his subject a few days,, or 
even longer, before <3ae article was to appear, 
and nothing pleased him better thto to have 
Mrs Miller' as detractive antiigonist, to maintain 
against him, at the supper-table, the thesis he 
proposed to controvert. Supper wis his fa- 
vourite meal. At breakfast he hardly tasted 
food, a 6up of coffee and cruiab of bread being 
the limit of his wants. After working at his 
desk in the early part oi \Jaa ^^>V^ -^^s^s^ 
walk oni, make his ^ay ViAa "Owe. ^^^^s^isx^ .''^^s^ 
saunter about the hi\la oi "Bx^A ^-^ fe^'Q^^^^ 
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with his eye on the plants and land shells and 
geological sections, or explore, for the thou- 
sandth time, the Musselburgh shore and the 
»Granton quarries. He never clearly admitted 
the canonical authority of the dinner hour. He 
expected something to be kept warm for him; 
but if the day was particularly favourable, or if 
.a storm had strewn the coast with the treasures 
of the deep sea, or .if some new phenomenon 
struck him in connection with the raised beach 
of Leith, and required interpreting and thinking 
out, or if he met with ^ brother naturalist and 
got into talk, the shades of evening would be 
falling before he agai|i crossed his threshold. 
Even at that hour he had little appetite. It was 
not until his brain, obeying what his habits of 
night-study had m^de an irresistible law for 
him, awoke in its fervour about ten o'clock, that 
he shared a keen inclination fgr f opd. Porter or 
ale, with some kind of dried fish, or preserved 
meat, formed his favourite supper. On these 
occasions he conversed with great freedom, and 
.Ipmid it both pleasant and profitable to hear 
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his views and arguments vigorously contro- 
verted. There can be no doubt that the extra- 
ordinary success of many .of his articles, — the 
repeated case of their being the town-talk and 
country-talk of the day, — was due, in a con- 
siderable degree, to his having beaten over the 
ground with Mrs Miller." 

We may quote here some recollections of 
Miller given by Dr M'Cosh ; speaking of first 
seeing him, he says— ^*' This may be the fittest 
place for describing his outward appearance. 
In dress he neither affected a slovenly careless- 
ness, nor a prim gentility. It was very much 
the dress worn on Sundays by the better class 
of tradesmen and upland farmers. It must be 
confessed, that at first sight he had somewhat 
of a shaggy appearance, relieved, however, by a 
look of high independence, <and an air of indomi- 
table energy and perseverance. He was a man 
of the highest type throughout ; but if he had 
a counterpart in any of the lower animals, it 
was in the noblest of the dog tribe, suck .^a. 
Landseer loves to paint, a& m \:a^ "'"^Sv^GjiG^' 
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as contrasted with "Impudence." Yet he was 
withal wonderfully shy, and unwilling to seem 
to be seeking the favour of any maa» .... 
I wa» talking to hkn of the liUerateu^a of Edin- 
burgh/ great and small. He did not seem to 
have much intimacy with tiiem. We talked of 
Lord Jeffrey, of whom he spok« kindly and 
respectfully. 'He expressed,' he saidy 'a wish 
to make my acquaintance when I came to Edin- 
burgh ; but as he did not call on me, I did not 
see my way to call on him, and we have not 
had much intercourse/ I happened to be in 
his house one forenoon when he was expecting 
a eall from Sir Roderick Murchisoa in the after- 
noon. He was too proud a man to make any 
boastings about it ; but it was evident that he 
was highly gratified by the proffered vidt, and 
he had hih splendid museum in the highest 
possible ordet, to show it to the distinguished 
geologist. He had a heart to cherish a sense of 
favours, when bestowed without any condescen- 
SJOJ2 or endeavour to intexiexe m\!ti\i^\3cA's^^TL- 
^once/ but certainly witli bo BitoTa»^ Vi^ ^^j^ 
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favours, even from those who would have been 
most willing to grant them. . . . 1 had the 
great man aU to myself oneavening, and he was 
under no restraint. I have observed that in 

' large promiscuous . companies he was apt to feel 
awkward and restrained, and to retire into him- 
self and sit 3ilent. But when there. were only 
a few person3 present, and these of .congenial 
tastes, his .conversation was of the most brillant 
description. » . . , I was struck then as I 
ever was, with his powerful memory, and his 
special acquaintance with the English literature 
of the last century,— I suspect.it. was the litera- 
ture most amioable to him in:his, younger years. 
He cGuld quote verbatim long passages from the 
poets of that epoch, .illustrating points casting 
up in conversations. . . In common with not 
a few others, I looked on Hugh Miller as the 
greatest Scotchman left after Thomas Chalmers 
felL These two men differed in many points ; 
but they were essentially km<ii^^ ^^i^J^^^v^'^ 
were alike in their liigTci «t\Ta^\ *"«^ ^Qwsct'V^ ^ 

genius; in the moving povT« ol ^^'^''''^^ 
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in their partiality for the study of the works of 
God; in their deep reverence for the Word of 
God ; in their desire to unite peace and religion 
and attachment to the principles of the Church 
of Scotland. What Chalmers did for the older 
sister astronomy, Miller has done for the younger 
geology, in wedding her to religion. Both lived 
for the purpose of elevating their countrymen 
and their race ; and, in order to effect this end, 
both laboured to j)romote the Church's inde- 
pendence and the freedom of its members. Each 
had his own field of influence ; each had a class 
of minds on whom he exercised a burning and 
enduring power for good. Most appropriately, 
now that their day's work is done, do they sleep 
side by side in the same graveyard," 
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CHAPTER XL 

'* And science bends her shining head 
Above his deep, sepulchral bed, 

And weeps unnumbered tears, 
Still mourning that, to raise her state, 
He took so largely from the date 

And triumph of his years. 

** Religion, with the upward look 
And hand laid on the Holy Book, 

Attests his godly worth. 
And ranks him with the lofty ones 
Whose words and deeds are benisons 

To light the dim, sad earth." 



C>il 




N the summer of 1855, the disease from 
which Miller suflfered in his youth — the 

' masons' disease — now began to reappear, 
and, from the effects of stone-dust in the lungs, 
he suffered occasional attacks of inflammation. 
Then the labour to which he had been subjected 
in the final revision of the " Testimony of ilas 
Eocks" had unhinged bia m\»^<^Oy^^ ^^^r^^ 
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while the tendency of those paroxysms of gloom, 
to which he had been the prey from childhood, 
seized him now when his physical energies were 
decaying, and drove him to despair. He talked 
to his family of strange dreams and visions, 
which haunted his. couch by night; he dreaded 
the pistol of the.midnight^assassin, and was con- 
tinuously disturbed by fears that his museum, in 
a corner of the grounds of his house in Portobello, 
would be broken into and robbed of its precious 
treasures. Se had long been in the habit of 
carrying fire-arms. Mr Bayne tells how, upon 
one occasion, when convoying him up from 
Portobello, he pulled out a pistol, and remarked 
that he was prepared if any one should attack 
them ; and upon Bayne expressing «urptis©, he 
told the story given in the* "First Impressions," 
when he was sure two footpads meant to attack 
him. The origin of this custom arose when con- 
veying the Bank's money between Cromarty and 
Tain, and afterwards, -when he commenced a 
series of investigations in a Lothian coalfield, 
which brought liim into contoAt vrith suspicious 
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characters. In short, as has been said, "The 
light that shone when Hope was born, burned 
low " with him. A dark cloud throughout life 
has been gathering over him and a predisposition 
to insanity had been lurking in that wonderful 
intellect. Mr Bayne, from whose interesting 
Life of him we have had so oft^en occasion to 
quote, thus describes his last days. 

On the Saturday before his death — ^"he re- 
peated, with deep feeling, to>a friend, a prayer of 
John Knox's, which, he said, 'it had been his 
frequent custom to repeat privately during the 
days of the Disruption.' There was no name 
which represented more for Hugh Miller than 
John Knox. The Scotland of Knox and the 
Puritans was the Scotland which he loved ; the 
Church of Knox was the church for which he 
had toiled when his strength was in its meridian, 
and when his dawning fame first thrilled him 
with rapture. The faith of Knox was the faith 
to which, after Hume and Voltaire and Lamarck 
had done their work, he still anchored \^x^ ^^ 
This 13 the prayer wlxidi ^raa ^«^\\n^ ^^ioxsss 
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the mind of Hugh Miller on that Saturday — 
'0 Lord God Almighty, and Father most mer- 
ciful ! there is none like Thee in heaven nor 
in earth, which workest all things for the glory 
of Thy name and the comfort of Thine elect. 
Thou didst once make man ruler over all Thy 
creatures, and placed him in the garden of all 
pleasures ; but how soon, alas ! did he in Thy 
felicity forget Thy goodness ; Thy people Israel, 
also, in their wealth did evermore run astray, 
abusing Thy manifold mercies ; like as all flesh 
continually rageth when it hath gotten liberty 
and external prosperity. But such is Thy wis- 
dom adjoined to Thy mercies, dear Father, that 
Thou seekest all means possible to bring Thy 
children to the sure sense and lively feeling of 
Thy fatherly favour; and therefore, when pro- 
sperity will not save, then sendest Thou adver- 
sity, graciously correcting all Thy children whom 
Thou receivest into Thy household. Wherefore 
we, wretched and miserable simxera, render unto 
-?X^e rjjost humble and hearty tla«jvi!^^, '^^^ "^^ 
^«^A pJeased Thee to call us \iome \.o ^^-^ ^^"^^ 
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by fatherly correction at this present, whereas in 
our prosperity and liberty, we did neglect Thy 
graces offered unto us. For the which negligence, 
and many other grievous sins, whereof we now 
accuse ourselves before Thee, Thou mightest most 
justly have given us up to reprobate minds and 
induration of our hearts, as Thou hast done 
others. But such is Thy goodness, O Lord, that 
Thou seemest to forget all our offences, and hast 
called us, of Thy good pleasure, from all idola- 
tries into this city most Christianly reformed, 
to profess Thy name and to suffer some cross 
amongst Thy people for Thy truth and gospel's 
sake, and to be Thy witnesses with Thy prophets 
and apostles, — yea, with Thy dearly-beloved Son 
Jesus Christ our Head, to whom Thou dost begin 
here to fashion us like, that, in His glory, we 
may also be like Him when He shall appear. 0, 
Lord God! what are we upon whom Thou 
shouldest bestow this great mercy ? 0, most 
loving Lord! forgive ua ov^x ^xx:i^^^b2^^S:^^^^^^ 
and aU our sins, £ox S^sw^ Ctoxv^^^ ^^V^ 
heavenly Father I incxeuse Tc^^ ^^^"^^ ^ 
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"US, to teach our hearts to cry 'Abba dear Father;' 
to assure us of our eternal election in Christ ; to 
reveal Thy will more and more towards us ; to 
confirm us so in Thy truth that we may live and 
die therein ; and that, by the power of the same 
Spirit, we may boldly give an account of our 
faith to all men' with humbleness and meekness, 
that whereas they backbite and slander us as 
evil-doers, they may be ashamed and at once 
stop their mouths, seeing our good conversation 
in Christ Jesus, for whose sake we beseech Thee, 
O Lord God, to guide, govern, and prosper this 
enterprise in assembling our brethren to praise 
Thy holy name. And not only to be here present 
with us Thy children, according to thy promise, 
but also mercifully to assist Thy like persecuted 
people, our brethren gathered in all other places, 
that they and we, consenting together in one 
spirit and truth, may (all worldly respects set 
apart) seek Thy honour and glory in all their and 
our assemblies. So be it ! ' " 
He and Mrs Miller went to church in the fore- 
zioon of Sabbath, and on theii tetutu, «uTl ex^res- 
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sion of pain passed over his face, when she pro- 
posed inquiring for a poor woman who had re- 
cently met with an accident, as if he disliked the 
momentary separation. Mr Bayne then goes on 
to say — 

" The time of the afternoon service, the rest of 
the household being in church, was passed by 
Hugh Miller and his wife in solemn, thoughtful 
converse. The reader knows what she was to 
him. She had been his friend, respected for her 
intellect, honoured for her character before he 
loved her ; and when he did love her, it was 
with the intense and passionate devotion of a 
strong man, who never loved woman but one. 
Had he never loved her, he might never have 
laid down the mallet and the chisel, or quitted 
Cromarty. They had known fair and foul 
weather in their wedded life, but on the whole 
it had been a fitting sequel to those old days 
when his ' gentle blue eyes ' would ' melt with 
benevolence and a chastened tenderness ' looking 
into hers, while the green leaves softened th^ 
sunlight above, and tti*^ svjjmaKt n^v^^ KiKt5s^ ^"^ss»^ 
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shattering crystal at their feet. His trust and 
pride in her had never changed, and she held to 
the last the throne of his affections, supreme and 
apart from any other human being. On this 
Sunday afternoon he was in his most tender and 
confidential, which was always his most religious 
mood. No secular matters were spoken of, but 
in what he said on spiritual things, Mrs Miller 
observed what she had recently noticed in his 
prayers at family worship, ' an increasing earnest- 
ness, a child-like humility, a more entire reliance 
upon the merits of the Saviour to blot out all 
sin, a more awful sense of God's immediate 
presence.' His affection was so ardent that Mrs 
Miller regarded it with something of surprise. 
He suddenly seized her hand and kissed it with 
a manner she had never seen before. 'There 
was in it a great deal more than affection, — an 
air of courtliness, so to speak, indescribable.' In 
pondering on this action, Mrs Miller has asked 

, vrhetber it could possibly have had the meaning 

^^a farewell/' 
^^ this time Mxs Miller, havmg \i^^^ ^m^^\» 
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deprived of the use of her limbs by a severe 
illness, could only go upstairs, to their usual 
sleeping apartment, with the greatest difficulty. 
She therefore occupied one alone on the ground 
floor. One morning, when her husband and she 
met at breakfast, he complained greatly of 
strange sensations in his brain, and of a fearful 
night, saying, — "My brain is giving way. I 
cannot put two thoughts together to-day. I 
have had a dreadful night of it. I cannot face 
another such. I was impressed with the idea 
that my museum was attacked by robbers, and 
that I had got up, put on my clothes, and gone 
out with a loaded pistol to shoot them. Imme- 
diately after that I became unconscious." 

Professor Miller and Dr Balfour were called 
in, and ordered rest. He had been over-worked, 
they said, but the labour which had done this 
had been congenial to him, and the fits that 
came on in paroxysms were not constant, though 
often he said he felt a^ li ^ n^t^ *t^s^^ -^^^^sas^ 
had suddenly passed ttvxou^ V\^ V'^'e^^.^e^^^'^'^^^^^^ 
was followed by coniusioTi aiiS. ^\^5i^^'^^^ 
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It was the; evening of Tuesday, and Hugh 
Miller and his< family were assembled round the 
tea-table. His eldest daughter consulted him 
upon some verses she had to write for her class, 
and he took an interest in her work, and de- 
livered an amusing lecture on poetry, taking 
down Cowper from ilie shelf, and reading some- 
thing to her from his favourite poet, to illustrate 
his meaning. Mrs Miller's little volume of 
"Cats and Dogs" was then passing through 
the press, and her husband read it with great 
appreciation. He then repeated Cowper's 
" Castaway," finishing off with his " Lines to 
Mary," and at certain of the verses " she could 
perceive half -stolen glances at her over the 
page." 

** Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary! 

** For could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see ? 
The sun would rise in vain for me, 
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" Partakers of thy sad decline, 
Tliy hands their little forpe resign, 
But gently pressed, press gently mine, 

My Mary^! 

" Such feebleness of limb thou prov'st, 
That now, at every step thou mov'st 
IJph^ld by two ; yet stijl tjiou lov'st. 

My Mary ! 

" And still to love, though pressed with ill. 
In wintry age to feel no chill. 
With me is to be lovely still. 

My Mary ! " 

Early in the evening Mrs Miller began to 
feel weary, and reported that ^he would :be 
forced to leave him sooner ^than usual. The 
good-night and ^ kiss. followed,- and she retired. 

"At what hour," says his biographer, "can 
never be ascertained, but either in the dead of 
night or in the grey dawn of morning, he arose 
from the bed and half dressed himself. Then 
the trance of paroxysmal horror came over him, 
and the maniacal • persuasion wl^ich had for days 
been haunting him, drove him- mad. He rushed 
to the table and, on a folio sheet of paper^ on the. 
centre of the page, traced \iJc^^ l^or^^ra^^^i^^s^^^*^ 
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' Dearest Lydia, 

'My brain bums. I must have 
walked, and a fearful dream rises upon me. I 
cannot bear the horrible thought. God and 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy 
upon me. Dearest Lydia, dear children, fare- 
well. My brain burns as the recollection grows. 
' My dear, dear wife, farewell. 

' Hugh Miller.' 

" It is a melancholy satisfaction to reflect that, 
in no case of suicide which ever took place, can 
the evidence of insanity have been more express, 
or conclusive. Had no trace of disease been 
found in the brain (the four medical men who 
examined the head after death found it so) — 
had no word written by Hugh Miller himself 
attested madness — the overwork to which he 
had subjected himself, the excitement to which 
he had been a prey, would have afforded ade- 
quate grounds for believing him insane. But 
<ietual mania which was gaining the mastery 
t/m^ bad been defined \>y laimself some 
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days before his death ; and this mania, that he 
was driven by witches or demons in the dark- 
ness, is speaking beyond possibility of mistake 
or doubt, in the thrilling words, 'I must have 
walked' That even when he was the victim 
of mania, the tenderness of his nature survived, 
that he could still discriminate the supremacy 
for the wife of his youth ; that the cry of his 
heart, when reason was eclipsed in madness and 
the shadow of death fell on his reeling brain, 
rose clear to God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, will be dwelt on with sad interest by 
those whom Hugh Miller taught to love him 
with inexpressible love," 

" The body," writes Dr Hanna, who was one 
of the first to see it, " was lifted and laid upon 
the bed. We saw it there a few hours after- 
wards. The head lay back, side-way on the 
pillow. There was the massive brow, the firm- 
set, manly features we had so often looked upon 
admiringly, just as we had lately seen them, — 
no touch nor trace upon them of disease, — 
nothing but that overspie«ud ^^ort ^^ ^^'aS^^v*^ 
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distingukh them from what they "had been. 
But the expression of that countenance in death 
will live in our meijaory for ever. Death by 
gun-shot is said to leave no tipace of suffering 
behind ; «,nd never was there a face of the dead 
freer from ^11 shadow of pain, or grief, or con- 
flict, than that of our dear departed friend. 
And fts we bent over it, and remembered the 
troubled look it sometimes had in life, and 
thought what must have been the sublimely- 
terrific .expression that it wore at the moment 
when the fatal deed was done; we could not 
help thinking that it lay there to tell us, in that 
expression of unruffled, majestic repose that sat 
upon every feature, what we so assuredly 
believe, « that • the spirit had passed 'through a 
terrible tornado, in which reason had been 
brok-en down ; but that it had made the great 
passage in safety, and stood looking back to us 
kk humble, grateful triumph, from the other 
side." 

"Both in science and literature," says H. A. 
:P^eyiQ Ms ^^ Golden Lives," "Hugh MiDer has 
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made a mark that will remain, and Edinburgh 
will long cherish in respectful sympathy, the 
picture of the tall, big-boned, sandy-haired man, 
with the frank, grey, pensive eyes, and the 
strong, broad forehead and bushy eyebrows, who 
used to pace her streets with thoughtful, stoop- ' 
ing gait, and in most careless of garb ; and who 
was regarded by the ingenuous youth to whom he 
was often pointed out, with a strange mixture 
of curiosity and reverence." 

Hugh Miller himseK said of Bums, that he 
taught the Scottish people to stand erect, so 
that now they have lost the habitual stoop ; 
Hugh Miller taught the lesson even more effec- 
tually, for it was consistently backed up by the 
uninterrupted practice of a life which was in 
every way manly, and dutiful, and sympathetic, 
and kindly, and yet, very pure and self-respect- 
ing, and free from the " thoughtless follies " that 
in the case of the other, — 

^^ Laid him low, 
And stained his naxEk^^^ 
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Here, indeed, we have the secret of his success. 
He owes nearly everything to the purity and 
singleness of hi» character, and the depth and 
force of his attachments. It was his strong de- 
votion that saved him from a terrible tempta- 
tion to drinking, during those first years of his 
apprenticeship, when the growing lad was pain- 
fully racked by the strain upon his physical 
strength. 

Hugh Miller was a man of the people, even 
when courted and flattered by the most eminent 
and learned of his age seeking his acquaintance ; 
he did not forget John Wilson of the hewing- 
shed of Niddry, and offered him a little money 
in a time of difficulty; of this incident he 
writes, "I have some thoughts of getting up 
a descriptive article of my residence at Niddry, 
in which I might introduce John^ and contrast 
his blameless life with the dissipation of the 
other workmen." Ah, it is only the resdly great 
and noble who are not ashamed of their origin, 
Iiowever lowly it be. It is the men, not their 
^/r^Iij who are moat to be esteemed — 
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" Convince the world that you're devout and true^ 
Be just in all you say, in all yow do ; 
Whatever be your birth, you're sure to- be 
A peer of the first quality to me." 

And the poor loved Hugh Miller in return ; they 
felt that he was their friend and one who sought 
to elevate them in every way, and was not 
ashamed to own them as brethren. Indeed, to 
Hugh Miller may fitly be applied the words of 
the poet — 

** Dost thou look back on what hath been. 
As some divinely gifted man. 
Whose life, in low estate began. 
And on a simple village green ; 

" Who breaks his birth's invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And brunts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil atar ; 

*^ Who makes, by force his merit known. 
And lives to clutch the golden keys. 
To mould a mighty state's decrees. 
And shape the whisper of the throne j 
• • • • • 4 

" Yet feels, aa in a passive dream. 

When all his active powers are stilly 
A distant deamefta m \^e\i^) 
A secret sweetnesa in. tihie Q\x^'dxci> 
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" The limit of his narrower fate ; 

While, yet beside its vocal springs^ 
He played at councillors and kings 
With one that was his earliest mate. 

" Who ploughs with pain his native lea. 
And reaps the labour of his hands. 
Or in the furrow musing stands ; 

" Does my old friend remember me V 

We have seen how he remembered John Wil- 
son, of his youthful days, and the following 
anecdote will show how much he w^ws esteemed 
by the poor in return. A poor lame girl was re- 
siding with some friends, a, few years ago, in 
Edinburgh ; she was lost for nearly a day, and 
her friends were getting very anxious, being 
afraid, that she had, in her helplessness, met 
with some accident. As the night drew on, the 
girl appeared, at last, carrying a tuft of grass, 
and when asked where she had been, replied, " I 
knew that my father (a shepherd) would prize 
nothing so much from Edinburgh as a tuft jof 
grass from Hugh Miller's grave, so I have been 
^ ibe Orange Cemeterj for it." The labour wag 
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SO great she had taken the whole day to complete 
the task of filial kindness. 

We cannot do better than close this short 
account of the great man than by quoting a 
poem written some time after his death, by one 
of Scotland's true, and, though unknown, gifted 
sons, the Rev. James Proudfoot, Free Church, 
Culter— 



(( 



Bom in a cottage, schooled in cottage lore, 
'Midst toilsome labour plodding day by day. 

He shamed the pride of colleges, and bore 
The palm from academic halls away. 



" And ne*er did strong-built Scottish frame enclose 
A heart to Scotland more intensely true. 
Bruce, Wallace, Bums, let Miller now repose 
In patriotic fellowship with you ! 

" A Bible-champion bold, what sceptic dared 
To meet the sweep of his resistless rod. 
As down into the earth he dug, and bared 
The mighty footsteps of the Christian's God ? 

" He feared not the astronomer whose flight 
Soared high enough into the blue recess ; 
He feared not the geologist whoa^ «\^c^ 
Dived deep enough, into t\ia ^xSs. ^^^^* 
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** The path of that abyss he downward trod, 

Till reason's lamp no more his guide would be ; 
And when he stumbled in the dark, O God ! 
Thou knowest he fell in seeking after Thee. 

^ €ro build hifl monument, and build it one 

Like his own genius— broad, and deep, and high, 
And build it not of marble but of stone — 
The red sandstone of his loved Cromarty. 

" Yet build it not, for monuments must fall. 
And columns rich with hieroglyphic lore ; 
Be his enduring monmnent the wall 
Of giant rock that guards his native shore.'* 
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